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INTRODUCTION 


A.  PURPOSE 

The  United  States  Travel  Service,  in  an  effort  to  more 
effectively  supply  travel  data  to  the  industry  has 
prepared  a  monthly  analysis  of  foreign  visitor  arrivals 
to  the  United  States. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

Specifically,  the  report  was  designed  to  meet  the 
following  objectives: 

(1)  Assimilation  of  available  travel  market  data  from 
other  U.S.  government  agencies,  government  tourist 
offices  of  other  countries  and  international  travel 
associations. 

(2)  Analysis  of  statistical  material  highlighting 
trends  and  significant  events. 

C.  METHODOLOGY,  SCOPE,  LIMITATIONS 

(1)  Foreign  Visitor  Arrivals  to  the  U.S. 

Data  on  arrivals  are  based  upon  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  tabulations  of 
Forms  1-94,  a  document  which  visitors  to  the 
United  States  are  required  to  complete.   In 
addition,  tabulations  of  Form  SW-434  are  included 
in  the  figures  for  Mexico  so  as  to  reflect  all 
visitors  from  Mexico  who  remain  in  the  United 
States  for  more  than  72  hours. 

The  business  category  includes  B-l  visa  holders. 
The  pleasure  category  includes  B-2  visa  holders. 
The  transit  category  includes  C-l  (aliens  in 
transit)  visa  holders.   The  student  group  includes 
F-l  and  F-2  (students  and  their  families)  visa 
holders. 

(2)  International  Travel  Market  of  Selected  Countries 

Data  for  this  section  were  obtained  from  many  con- 
tributors, primarily  international  organizations, 
such  as  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and 


Development  (OECD) ,  the  International  Union  of 
Official  Travel  Organizations  (IUOTO) ,  USTS  offices 
both  here  and  abroad,  and  national  tourist  offices 
of  various  foreign  governments. 

D.   CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

We  hope  that  the  users  of  this  information  will  keep 
USTS  informed  of  its  usefulness.   We  should  appreciate 
any  criticisms  on  either  the  form  or  content  of  the 
data  and  any  suggestions  on  how  USTS  might  improve 
its  data  and  analytical  services  to  the  industry. 


FOREIGN  VISITOR 
ARRIVALS 


Highlights  of  Foreign  Visitor  Arr ivals--October  and  First  Ten  Months  1973 


October  1973 

Visitor  arrivals  from  overseas  countries  in  October  totaled  296,352,  repre- 
senting a  16.9%  increase  over  October  1972. 

Those  arriving  for  pleasure  represented  777.  of  the  total  overseas  arrivals 
and  recorded  a  gain  of  20.1%  over  October  1972.   Those  arriving  for  business 
(17%  of  total  overseas)  recorded  a  17.37,  gain  over  October  1972,  transits 
(47.  of  total  overseas)  recorded  a  decrease  of  (-19.97>),  and  students  (1%  of 
total  overseas)  increased  4.3%  over  October  1972. 

Visitor  arrivals  from  Mexico  in  October  1973  totaled  125,042,  an  increase  of 
19.27,  over  the  same  month  in  1972.   Those  arriving  for  pleasure,  representing 
97%  of  all  arrivals  from  Mexico  increased  by  19.47,  over  1972. 

First  Ten  Months  1973 

Through  the  first  10  months  of  1973,  visitor  arrivals  from  overseas  countries 
totaled  2,996,993—+  23.4%  over  the  first  10  months  of  1972. 

During  this  period,  overseas  arrivals  by  purpose  of  trip  were  as  follows: 

Share  of  Total        %  Chg  from  1st 
Arrivals  Overseas  10  Months  of  1972 

Pleasure 
Business 
Transit 
Students 

Arrivals  from  Mexico  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1973  equaled  1,335,094-- 
+15.97,  over  the  first  ten  months  of  1972,'  Those  arriving  for  pleasure  (977> 
of  all  Mexican  arrivals)  increased  15.57.. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL  MARKET  OF  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 

Introduction 


This  month's  issue  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  Japanese  travel  market.   The 
analysis  consists  of  two  sections:   Section  1  highlights  a  study  conducted  by 
Gaither  International  for  the  United  States  Travel  Service  in  1972  and  1973  and 
is  based  on  a  major  personal- interview  survey  in  Japan  to  obtain  data  on  inter- 
national travel  habits  and  attitudes  toward  the  United  States  as  a  travel  desti- 
nation.  Section  2  is  a  compilation  of  secondary  data  on  the  characteristics  of 
Japanese  travelers.   Data  in  the  second  section  was  assimilated  from  international 
organizations,  private  industry  studies  and  secondary  source  materials  gathered 
by  United  States  Travel  Service  offices,  both  here  and  abroad. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  SECTIONS  I  AND  II— JAPAN 

Volume :  Japanese  travel  abroad  during  1973  was  estimated  at  2,338,000,  an  increase 
of  69.4%  over  1972.   The  U.S.  received  638,330  Japanese  visitors  in  1973  (+53.1% 
over  1972)  or  approximately  277<>  of  the  Japanese  who  traveled  overseas  in  1973. 

Growth:  The  average  annual  rate  of  Japanese  visitor  arrivals  in  the  U.S.  was  36.0% 
from  1972  through  1973. 

Potential :   Estimated  potential  volume  of  Japanese  travel  to  the  U.S.  (based  on 
income)  is  7.56  million  individuals.   (Based  on  the  assumption  that  7%  of  Japan's 
population  of  108  million  as  of  April  1973  had  the  financial  capability  to  travel 
to  the  U.S.) 

Japanese  Expenditures:   During  1972  Japanese  expenditures  in  the  U.S.  totaled  $205 
million  and  per  capita  expenditures  (excluding  transportation)  averaged  $492. 
Based  on  the  number  of  Japanese  arrivals  in  the  U.S.  in  1973  and  the  1972  per 
capita  figure,  the  Japanese  spent  approximately  $314  million  in  the  U.S.  in 
1973. 

Destination:   Of  the  estimated  2.3  million  Japanese  who  traveled  abroad  in  1973, 
about  1,200,000  visited  Southeast  Asia,  600,000  visited  U.S.  destinations,  and 
400,000  visited  Europe.   According  to  the  study,  the  final  destination  of  Japanese 
visitors  to  the  U.S.  was:   Guam  (32%),  Hawaii  (46%)  and  the  U.S.  Mainland  (21%). 

Purpose  of  Trip :  The  primary  purpose  for  travel  by  all  international  travelers 
was  pleasure/sightseeing  (52%),  business  (177,),  and  honeymoon  (9%).   Of  the  visitors 
to  the  U.S.,  approximately  417D  of  the  visitors  to  Guam  went  for  pleasure/sightseeing 
and  39%  for  a  honeymoon;  47%  of  the  visitors  to  Hawaii  wemt  for  pleasure/sightseeing  and 
21%  for  a  honeymoon;  and  23%  of  the  visitors  to  the  mainland  went  for  pleasure/ 
sightseeing,  327=  for  business  and  only  4%  for  a  honeymoon. 

Age  Group :  Approximately  747o  of  the  Japanese  visitors  to  Guam  were  under  31  years, 
45%  of  the  visitors  to  Hawaii  were  under  31  years  and  41%  of  the  visitors  to  the 
mainland  were  under  31  years. 
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Sex:  About  60%  of  the  Japanese  visitors  to  Guam  and  Hawaii  were  men  and  69% 
of  the  visitors  to  the  mainland  were  men. 

Travel  Experience:  Approximately  87%  of  the  Japanese  visits   to  Guam  were 
first  time  trips;  74%  of  the  visits  to  Hawaii  were  first  time  trips;  and  69% 
of  the  visits  to  the  mainland  were  first  time  visits. 

Destination  Preferences:   The  "normal"  and  "hypothetical"  preference  of 
Japanese  international  travelers  was  Europe,  followed  by  the  U.S.   The  most 
preferred  destinations  in  the  U.S.  were  Hawaii,  followed  by  the  mainland  and 
Guam.   The  "normal"  preference  of  Japanese  domestic  travelers,  however,  was 
the  United  States,  followed  by  Europe. 

Image  of  the  U.S.  and  Europe:   Japanese  international  travelers  had  the  following 
images  of  the  U.S.  and  Europe.   U.S.  Mainland:   Get  to  know  big  cities  and  get 
to  know  another  advanced  country;  Guam:  Go  where  it  is  fashionable  and  enjoy 
beaches;  Hawaii:   Enjoy  beaches,  go  where  it  it  fashionable  and  tranquil 
vacation;  Europe:  Visit  museums,  enjoy  scenery,  and  see  historic  sites. 

Average  Length  of  Stay:   The  average  length  of  stay  of  Japanese  visitors  in 
the  U.S.  was:   Guam — 4  days,  Hawaii--7  days,  mainland — 14  days. 

Use  of  Tours :   Eighty  percent  of  the  Japanese  visitors  to  Guam  bought  tours, 
76%  to  Hawaii  bought  tours  and  34%  to  the  mainland  bought  tours. 

Use  of  Credit:   Only  one  out  of  ten  international  travelers  used  some  form  of 
credit  on  their  last  trip. 

Accommodations :   During  1972  and  1973,  957o  of  the  Japanese  visitors  to  the  U.S. 
stayed  in  hotels  and  motels,  10%  stayed  in  private  homes  and  5%  stayed  in 
other  places. 

SECTION  I:   JAPAN 

INTRODUCTION 


The  United  States  Travel  Service,  in  conjunction  with  Gaither  International, 
Inc.,  conducted  a  major  personal-interview  survey  in  Japan  to  obtain  data  on 
international  travel  habits  and  attitudes  toward  the  United  States  as  a  travel 
destination. 

The  study  focuses  primarily  on  the  international  travel  market,  although  a 
small  number  of  domestic  travelers  were  interviewed  in  order  to  assess  their 
attitudes  toward  international  travel  and  toward  various  international  travel 
destinations. 

METHODOLOGY 

The  universe  of  study  was  defined  as  all  adult  Japanese  (18  or  older)  throughout 
the  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  remote  areas  judged  to  be  especially 
difficult  of  access.   These  exclusions  are  estimated  to  represent  only  1%  of  the 
adult  population.  Okinawa,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  was  not  considered  to 
be  part  of  Japan. 
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The  findings  presented  in  the  following  pages  were  obtained  from  personal 
interviews  in  two  stages.   The  first  stage  consisted  of  16,644  interviews 
designed  to  locate  international  travelers  and  to  determine  their  incidence 
in  various  segments  of  the  population.   The  second  consisted  of  1865  interviews 
in  detail  with  travelers  of  different  types.   Of  these,  439  were  domestic 
travelers;  734  were  Pacific  Area  international  travelers;  692  were  inter- 
continental travelers  as  these  have  been  defined.   The  first  stase  of  the 
interviewing  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1972.   The  second  stage  began 
in  late  1972  and  was  completed  in  February,  1973. 

DEFINITION  OF  TRAVELERS 

(See  Addendum  to  Section  I) 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  FINDINGS 

SOURCES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  -  International  travel  from  Japan,  though 
growing  rapidly,  touches  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population. 
Only  27,  have  made  a  trip  abroad  during  the  past  two  years,  and  less  than  17> 
have  made  an  intercontinental  trip. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  international  travel  market  is  composed  of  the  elite 
segments  of  the  population — the  best  educated  and  the  most  affluent.   Men 
constitute  a  disproportionately  large  share  of  all  travelers,  although 
women  make  up  more  than  a  third  of  those  who  travel  intercontinentally. 
The  market  is  rapidly  expanding;  more  than  seven  out  of  ten  travelers  during 
these  two  years  were  going  abroad  for  the  first  time.   The  Keihen  area 
(Tokyo  metropolitan  area)  is  the  primary  source  of  international  travel  and 
particularly  of  intercontinental  travel.   (See  Appendix  A) 

THE  U.S.  SHARE  OF  THE  TRAVEL  MARKET  -  Twenty-eight  percent  of  all  Japanese 
international  travelers  report  that  the  most  distant  point  they  visited  on 
their  last  trip  was  some  point  on  U.S.  territory.   When  stopover  travel  is 
included,  this  percentage  increases  to  307>.  Among  intercontinental  travelers, 
the  U.S.  share  is  587,  as  a  final  destination,  and  657.  if  stopover  traffic 
is  included.   (See  Appendix  B) 

Hawaii  is  the  most  important  single  U.S.  destination,  accounting  for  more 
than  four  out  of  ten  travelers.   Guam  accounts  for  more  than  three  out  of 
ten.   Only  two  out  of  ten  have  the  U.S.  mainland  as  their  final  destination. 
(See  Appendix  B) 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TRAVELERS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES   (See  Appendices  C  &  D) 

Guam  is  essentially  a  final  destination,  not  a  stopover  point.   Visitors  to 
Guam  are  generally  very  young;  they  come  from  the  less  affluent  economic 
groups  that  travel  internationally;  they  are  usually  taking  their  first 
trip  outside  of  Japan.   Four  out  of  ten  visitors  are  women. 

Hawaii  and  the  mainland  represent  both  final  destinations  and  stopover  points 
on  longer  trips.   In  both  cases,  one  out  of  four  visitors  is  there  on  a  stopover 
basis,  although  that  stopover  may  be  a  relatively  long  one  in  the  case  of  the 
mainland. 
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The  characteristics  of  the  visitor  to  Hawaii  are  in  some  ways  similar  to 
those  of  the  visitor  to  Guam;  but  generally  the  Hawaii  traveler  is  more 
affluent,  more  sophisticated,  perhaps  more  venturesome.   Visitors  to  the 
mainland  are  more  affluent  still;   they  tend  to  be  somewhat  older,  although 
there  is  an  important  proportion  of  the  very  young;  they  include  a  higher 
proportion  of  experienced  travelers.   They  are  especially  well  educated,  and 
most  claim  an  ability  to  speak  English. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL 

Pleasure  is  far  more  significant  than  business  as  a  reason  for  travel  from 
Japan.   Only  \TL   of  the  international  travelers  took  their  last  trip  primarily 
for  business.   For  travel  to  the  U.S.  mainland,  however,  business  and  study 
are  the  principal  motivations.   A  small  but  significant  minority  comes  to  the 
mainland  to  visit  friends  or  relatives.   Only  one  our  of  four  comes  to  the 
mainland  for  the  classic  pleasure  travel,  which  is  characterized  primarily 
by  sightseeing  and  enjoying  scenic  attractions.   (See  Appendix  E) 

The  average  overseas  trip  for  the  Japanese  is  a  very  short  one,  reflecting  the 
usually  brief  time  available  for  pleasure  travel  under  the  Japanese  system  of 
minimal  vacations.   Two  out  of  three  trips  are  for  a  week  or  less.   The  median 
length  of  stay  in  both  Guam  and  Hawaii  is  less  than  a  week;  on  the  mainland, 
it  is  two  weeks. 

Tour  travel  is  exceptionally  popular.   Nearly  two  out  of  every  three  inter- 
national trips  are  taken  through  tours,  even  more  among  those  who  visit  Guam 
or  Hawaii.   But  only  one  out  of  three  visitors  to  the  mainland  comes  on  a  tour, 

Virtually  all  international  travel  is  of  course  by  air.   Japan  Airlines 
dominates  the  market.   Pan  American  holds  second  place,  but  at  a  great 
distance.  (See  Appendix  G) 

Almost  all  Japanese  travelers  stay  in  hotels  while  outside  of  Japan.   The 
proportion  is  somewhat  less  on  the  U.S.  mainland,  but  it  still  reaches  857o. 

The  average  international  traveler  from  Japan  estimates  that  he  spent 
approximately  335,000  yen  in  all  on  his  last  trip.  At  July,  1973  rates  of 
exchange,  this  is  roughly  the  equivalent  of  $1,265.   Cut  the  dollar  figures 
are  deceptive  because  of  the  great  recent  fluctuations  in  exchange  rates. 
Following  are  the  average  trip  costs  to  Guam,  Hawaii  and  the  mainland  based  on 
the  January  1971  and  July  1973  rates  of  exchange:   (See  Appendix  H) 

Dollar  Equivalents 


Destination  Yen        January  1971  July  1973 

Guam  244,000  $680  $920 

Hawaii  481,000         1,335  1,815 

U.S.  Mainland        704,000         1,955  2,655 

Roughly  607o  of  the  total  trip  costs  are  pre-paid  or  committed  in  Japan,  whether 
the  travel  is  on  a  tour  or  an  individual  basis.   The  balance  is  used  for 
discretionary  spending  while  abroad.   Tour  travelers  spend  more  on  purchases 
of  gifts  than  do  individual  travelers.   (See  Appendices  I  &  J) 
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Travelers  who  go  abroad  more  than  once  a  year  amount  to  only  4%  of  the  total, 
but  account  for  nearly  one  out  of  five  trips  that  are  taken.   Their  travel 
tends  to  be  more  business-oriented,  and  to  be  over  somewhat  shorter  distances. 
When  all  trips  rather  than  all  travelers  are  taken  into  consideration,  the 
apparent  U.S.  share  of  the  travel  market  diminishes  somewhat,  as  do  the  shares 
of  all  of  the  other  more  distant  destinations. 

The  primary  destination  of  all  international  travelers  is  Southeast  Asia  (477,); 
the  United  States  Territory  which  includes  Guam,  Hawaii  and  the  mainland  (237<>); 
Okinawa  (17%);  and  Europe/U.K.  (970 .   (See  Appendix  K)  However,  the  "normal" 
destination  preference  of  Japanese  international  travel  is  Europe  (3870), 
followed  by  the  U.S.  Territory  (257o).   The  "hypothetical"  (all  expenses  paid) 
destination  preference  is  Europe  (4770),  followed  by  the  U.S.  Territory  (227,). 
(See  Appendix  L) 

There  is  no  clear  seasonal  pattern  to  international  travel.   Travel  to  Guam 
peaks  in  April  and  May.   Travel  to  the  mainland  peaks  in  July  and  August. 
Hawaii  does  not  show  a  distinctive  pattern. 

THE  IMAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Guam,  Hawaii  and  the  U.S.  mainland  represent  entirely  different  types  of  travel 
destinations,  and  have  entirely  different  images.   Broadly  speaking,  the 
desirability  of  all  destinations  tends  to  increase  with  distance.  As  between 
Guam  and  Hawaii,  which  compete  in  one  context,  Hawaii  is  the  more  favored 
destination;  as  between  the  U.S.  and  Europe,  which  compete  in  another  context, 
Europe  is  the  more  favored  destination.   (See  Appendix  M) 

The  desirability  of  the  U.S.  mainland,  and  to  some  extent  the  islands,  is 
greatest  among  the  least  experienced  travelers.  As  experience  increases, 
the  desire  to  visit  the  United  States  diminishes  and  the  desire  to  visit 
Europe  grows. 

A  general  characteristic  of  Japanese  travel  preferences  is  their  lack  of 
desire  to  return  to  a  country  that  has  already  been  visited.   The  emphasis 
is  on  a  continuing  expansion  of  travel  experience.   Few  who  have  been  to  Guam, 
Hawaii,  or  the  mainland  wish  strongly  to  return.   The  same  is  apparently 
true  of  almost  all  if  not  all  other  destinations  abroad. 

The  image  of  Guam  and  Hawaii  is  the  image  of  a  tropical  resort.   Both  are 
positive  images,  but  Hawaii  much  more  strongly  so.   The  image  of  the.  mainland 
centers  on  its  big  cities  and  its  technological  society.   Secondarily,  there 
is  a  significant  undercurrent  that  suggests  that  the  mainland  is  the  best 
place  to  visit  not  only  for  business  reasons,  but  also  to  learn  more  about 
how  foreigners  live  and  behave.   It  is  the  best  place  to  "understand  more 
about  the  world"--the  foreigners,  it  is  most  important  for  the  Japanese  to 
understand.   Europe,  however,  holds  the  image  of  scenic  beauty,  of  museums, 
of  a  sense  of  history,  which  appeals  to  the  Japanese  traveler  so  strongly'^" 
To  this  is  added  the  desirable  element  of  great  distance,  which  enhances  its 
attraction.   The  activities  that  all  international  travelers  would  be  interested 
in  when  undertaking  a  trip  to  the  mainland  are:   to  experience  the  scenery, 
to  visit  several  cities  and  to  visit  historical  places.   (See  Appendix  N) 
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Japanese  travelers  are  relatively  well  informed  about  the  major  and  well- 
publicized  U.S.  attractions,  such  as  Niagara  Falls  and  Disneyland.   They 
are  interested  in  sightseeing.   But  of  primary  interest  are  the  big  cities 
that  they  associate  strongly  with  the  United  States,  such  as  New  York. 
Among  "attractions"  per  se,  there  is  significantly  greater  interest  in 
scenic  attractions  such  as  the  Grand  Canyon,  than  in  such  man-made  creations 
as  Cape  Kennedy  or  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  (See  Appendix  0) 

MISCELLANY 

Nearly  six  out  of  ten  international  travelers  make  their  decisions  in  consul- 
tation with  or  under  the  direction  of  someone  else.   Travel  agents  are  often 
used,  even  when  tours  are  not  involved.   In  70%  of  the  cases,  the  choice  of 
airline  is  not  the  traveler's. 

International  travel  is  rarely  taken  on  short  notice.   An  average  of  two 
months  of  planning  is  involved;  only  87,  begin  their  preparations  less  than  a 
week  before  departures.   Small  but  substantial  numbers  make  significant 
preparations,  such  as  buying  new  clothes  or  reading  about  the  country  they 
will  visit. 

In  half  the  cases,  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  his  trip  is  being  paid  by 
someone  else — a  fourth  of  the  time  by  his  employer.   Trips  to  Guam  are  paid 
for  entirely  by  the  traveler  in  707>  of  the  cases.   Trips  to  Hawaii  are  paid  for 
by  the  traveler  577o  of  the  time.   Trips  to  the  mainland,  which  are  a  heavier 
proportion  of  business  travel  are  paid  for  by  the  traveler  himself  in  only 
417»  of  the  cases.  Almost  all  payment  for  international  travel  is  made  in 
cash.   Only  one  out  of  ten  travelers  uses  some  extended  credit  system.   The 
case  comes  from  personal  savings  in  eight  out  of  ten  cases.   Eleven  percent 
of  the  intercontinental  travelers  have  a  credit  card,  but  only  570  used  it  on 
their  last  trip. 

Approximately  nine  out  of  ten  visitors  to  any  of  the  U.S.  destinations  obtains 
some  information  about  them  before  his  departure.   But  much  of  the  information 
is  broad- focus,  obtained  through  the  general  media.   Four  out  of  ten  travelers 
say  they  would  have  liked  to  have  more  information  about  the  U.S.  destination 
they  last  visited,  primarily  on  the  customs  and  lifestyle  of  the  people,  and 
on  familiarization  with  the  language.   Brochures  which  should  logically  be 
expected  to  be  rather  widespread  are  mentioned  by  only  107>  of  the  visitors 
to  Hawaii,  67>  of  the  visitors  to  Guam  and  by  none  of  those  who  went  to  the 
mainland  on  their  last  trip. 

The  difficulties  travelers  encounter  in  their  travel  to  the  U.S.  are  the 
language  problem  and  food.   Sixty  six  percent  of  the  Japanese  anticipate 
they  will  have  language  difficulties  on  their  visit  to  any  U.S.  destination. 
The  language  problem  is  mentioned  more  in  Hawaii  and  on  the  mainland  than  in 
Guam.   The  food  problem  is  mentioned  more  in  Hawaii  and  Guam  than  on  the 
mainland. 
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SECTION  II:   JAPAN 

POPULATION:  As  of  April  1973,  Japan's  population  was  108  million.   Tokyo, 
the  capital  and  commercial  center  had  a  population  of  8.8  million.   The 
principal  cities  in  Japan  had  the  following  population:   Osaka  (2.9  million); 
Yokohama  (2.4  million);  Nagoya  (2.1  million);  Kyoto  (1.4  million);  Kobe 
(1.3  million);  and  Kitakyushu  (1.0  million).   About  70%  of  Japan  is  urbanized. 
(Ref.  24) 

LABOR:   The  labor  force  in  July  1973  in  Japan  was  53.9  million.   There  were 
620,000  unemployed  persons  at  that  time.   Real  wages  averaged  an  8.3%  annual 
increase  since  1962.   (Ref.  24) 

GNP  AND  ECONOMY:   In  1972,  Japan's  GNP  was  approximately  $292  billion,  a  9.2%  real 
increase  over  1971.   The  estimated  per  capita  income  was  $2,760,  an  average 
annual  real  growth  of  12%  from  1962  to  1971.    (Ref.  24) 

According  to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  by  Richard  Halloran,  almost 
every  Japanese  either  owns  or  can  afford  a  television  set.   Many  persons 
already  have  colored  television  sets.   Of  the  30  million  households,  over 
90%  have  refrigerators  and  washing  machines.   In  1971,  about  25%  of  the 
households  owned  an  automobile,  compared  to  10%  in  1967.  (Ref.  2) 

Income  is  relatively  distributed  in  Japan,  which  allows  for  mass  purchasing 
power.  According  to  a  survey  in  Tokyo,  8.97o  of  the  households  had  annual 
incomes  of  $3,400  or  less,  and  10.1%  had  more  than  $13,200.   Taxes  on  middle- 
class  incomes  are  relatively  low  and  quite  high  on  the  rich.   (Ref.  2) 

The  wage  structure  has  an  enforced  saving  plan.   Two  lump  sum  bonuses  equal  to 
three  months  wages  or  more  are  paid  in  June  and  December  in  addition  to  the 
monthly  wage.   Other  forms  of  income,  in  addition  to  wages,  which  are  provided 
by  companies  to  employees  often  include:   payments  for  uniforms,  entertaining 
expenses,  low  rent  for  company  owned  housing,  paid  transportation  to  and  from 
work,  subsidized  cafeterias  and  vacation  villas,  and  insurance  benefits. 

The  Japanese  generally  do  not  use  credit,  except  in  some  instances  when  buying 
TV  sets  or  refrigerators.   This  fact  was  confirmed  in  the  USTS  report  A  Study  of 
Japanese  Travel  Habits  and  Patterns  which  said  that  only  one  out  of  ten  inter- 
national travelers  used  some  form  of  credit  on  their  last  trip.   (See  Section  I 
of  this  report)   Credit  is  rather  limited  because  most  bank  funds  go  into 
industrial  and  commercial  financing. 

Living  costs  in  Japan  are  relatively  high.   Housing  is  cramped  and  expensive; 
land  prices  are  high;  and  food  is  expensive.   The  average  person  pays  about 
32%  of  his  income  for  food.   In  addition,  inflation  has  added  to  consumer 
prices — it  has  been  increasing  about  6%  annually  for  several  years  and  appears 
to  be  accelerating,  according  to  Mr.  Halloran.  (Ref.  2) 

Mr.  Halloran 's  article  also  said  that:   "As  the  five-day  week  catches  hold  in 
Japan,  they  have  become  more  fond  of  participating  in  sports  than  watching 
sports .. .Another  change  is  the  buying  pattern  of  young  women.   Formerly  they 
worked  and  saved  money  for  marriage;  now  they  spend  it  on  themselves."  (Ref.  2) 
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HISTORY  OF  JAPANESE  TOURISM  AND  ITS   CHARACTERISTICS 

The  origin  of  Japanese  tourism  was  in  the  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Lands. 
These  pilgrimages  were  group  oriented,  which  in  part,  accounts  for  the  large 
proportion  of  group  tours  from  Japan.   Most  of  the  Holy  Places  had  enter- 
tainment facilities,  which  accustomed  the  Japanese  to  also  expect  such 
facilities  at  the  tourist  areas  they  visit.   The  entertainment  facilities 
at  the  Holy  Places  provide  the  Japanese  with  the  opportunity  to  release 
their  suppressed  feelings  and  desires— something  which  they  could  not  do 
during  the  regular  course  of  their  life.   Some  of  the  more  recent  developments 
of  tourism  patterns  in  Japan  are  a  result  of  the  urbanization.   Many  of  the 
young  people  have  moved  into  the  cities  to  gain  employment  while  their 
parents  and  relatives  have  remained  in  the  rural  areas.   The  young  people  often 
return  to  home  twice  a  year  (in  mid- June  and  at  the  end  of  the  year")  to  visit 
their  family.   According  to  a  paper  prepared  by  Nomura  Research  Institute, 
travel  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  prerogatives  of  the  youth  of  Japan. 
In  contrast  with  the  old  patterns,  the  youth  travel  with  a  definite  purpose 
in  mind--e.g.,  visiting  places  of  natural  or  historical  interest,  participating 
in  sports  activities  like  skiing  or  mountain  climbing,  and  traveling 
overseas.   (Ref.  12) 

By  1985  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  man-days  to  be  spent  on  traveling 
will  be  3,457  million,  compared  to  859  million  man-days  in  1970,  an  annual 
rate  of  increase  of  almost  12%.   Therefore,  Japanese  will  be  spending 
approximately  an  average  of  30  days  a  year  on  tourism  in  1985,  compared 
to  the  eight  days  spent  in  1970.   The  number  of  trips  per  person  is  expected 
to  increase  from  1.2  in  1970  to  3.1  in  1985  and  the  number  of  visiting  places 
from  1.35  to  1.88.   It  is  expected  that  home  visits  will  decline  from  157,  of 
the  total  trips  made  by  the  Japanese  in  1970  to  less  than  97,  in  1985.   There  will 
be  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  trips  for  the  purpose  of  entertainment  alone 
(407o  in  1970  to  less  than  107o  in  1985)  and  a  sharp  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
trips  for  sightseeing  and  visiting  places  of  special  interest.   The  Nomura 
Research  Institute  also  expects  that  a  greater  number  of  trips  will  be  devoted 
to  sports  activities  which  will  account  for  about  207o  of  the  total  trips. 
In  summary,  there  will  be  a  move  away  from  the  more  passive  types  of  recreation 
to  the  more  participative  types  of  recreation.  (Ref.  12) 

The  Nomura  Research  Institute  expects  that  the  trend  towards  individual  travel 
will  continue.   In  1966  group  tours  accounted  for  over  507,  of  the  trips,  but  by 
1970  had  declined  to  less  than  407,.  By  1985  the  proportion  of  group  tours  will 
be  about  207o  while  traveling  with  friends  or  family  will  account  for  about  307o. 

GROWTH  OF  JAPANESE  TRAVEL  ABROAD  AND  FORECASTS  OF  FUTURE  TRAVEL 

The  average  rate  of  increase  in  Japanese  travel  abroad  between  1960  and  1972 
was  307,  per  year,  with  large  increases  recorded  in  1971  (4570)  and  1972  (457.). 
(Ref.  2  7)  The  1973/1972  growth  rate  is  estimated  at  697.. 
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In  1972,  1,392,045  Japanese  citizens  traveled  to  foreign  countries  and  spent 
$775  million.   The  Japan  National  Tourist  Organization  estimated  that  in  1973, 
2,338,000  Japanese  traveled  overseas,  an  increase  of  69.4%  over  1972.   One 
source  (Nishiyama)  (Ref.  27)  estimated  that  Japanese  overseas  travelers 
numbered  2  million  in  1973  and  spent  about  $1.16  billion.   According  to  the 
Bank  of  Japan,  Japanese  tourist  expenditures  abroad  in  1973  were  $457  trillion 
increase  of  597<>  over  the  $288  million  in  1972.   If  commercial  travelers  are 
included  the  amount  was  $838  million,  an  increase  of  507o  over  the  $558  million 
in  1972.  (Ref.  1)  At  the  present  time,  there  appears  to  be  a  discrepancy  in 
the  reports  on  Japanese  expenditures  during  1972  and  1973.   The  official 
Japanese  Ministry  of  Transport  report  Statistics  on  Foreign  Visitors  to  Japan: 
1972,  which  bases  its  data  on  information  from  the  Bank  of  Japan,  reported  that 
in  1972  Japan's  international  tourist  expenditures  were  $774  million  rather 
than  the  $558  million  reported  above. 

Japanese  who  travel  for  pleasure  purposes  often  make  rather  sizable  expenditures 
on  gifts  which  they  bring  back  to  their  friends, and  relatives.   The  custom 
formalities  for  residents  returning  from  abroad  also  facilitate  this  type 
of  spending; 

"Japanese  nationals  returning  home  after  a  tourist  trip  abroad 
may,  with  effect  from  22nd  November  1972,  bring  in  with  them 
goods  purchased  abroad  worth  100,000  yen  ($325  approx.)  com- 
pared to  the  former  allowance  of  50,000  yen  ($163).   Existing 
customs  allowances  on  alcohol,  tobacco,  watches  and  perfume 
remain  unchanged  except  that  the  rate  of  customs  duty  per 
bottle  has  been  considerably  reduced.   This  latter  group  of 
goods  is  excluded,  for  customs  purposes,  from  the  100,000 
yen  franchise  referred  to  above."   (Ref.  14) 

There  also  appear  to  be  different  views  on  the  forecast  of  Japanese  travel 
abroad  during  1974.   According  to  an  article  in  the  Aviation  Daily,  during 
1974,  the  large  rate  of  increase  in  Japanese  travel  abroad  will  probably  not 
continue  because  of  Japan's  decreasing  dollar  reserves.   Japan's  invisible 
trade  account  is  in  the  red  by  $3.6  billion.   Japan  Airlines  has  been  told 
by  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Transport  to  increase  the  price  of  overseas  package 
tours  by  507o.   Furthermore,  the  Japanese  Finance  Ministry  has  asked  the 
Transport  Ministry  to  restrict  overseas  group  holiday  tours.   According  to 
the  Ministry,  the  regular  fares  should  be  maintained  at  the  current  level. 
(Ref.  5)  Another  source,  the  Washington  Star  News,  reported  that  although 
Japanese  economists  expect  expenditures  to  increase  in  1974,  part  of  them 
will  be  a  result  of  "higher  air  fares,  a  lower  exchange  rate  for  the  yen 
and  inflation  in  foreign  currencies."   (Ref.  1)   Mr.  Shiegeyoshi  Matsusato, 
a  planner  in  the  Transport  Ministry's  tourist  division  forecasted  that  by  the 
end  of  1974,  there  will  be  2.5  million  Japanese  who  will  vacation   abroad,  an 
increase  of  97.  over  1973.   However,  according  to  Takashi  Seita,  a  Japan  tourist 
bureau  official,  most  tourism  industry  analysts  expect  Japanese  travel  abroad 
to  increase  by  as  much  as  207o-307o  from  1973  to  1974.   (Ref.  1) 
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The  Economist  Intelligence  Unit  estimates  that  in  1975  approximately  3.2  million 
Japanese  will  travel  overseas.   The  Nomura  Research  Institute  estimates  that  in 
1985  the  number  of  Japanese  traveling  abroad  will  increase  to  more  than  10 
million — 907,  of  these  travelers  will  be  tourists,  compared  to  1970  when  660,000 
Japanese  traveled  abroad  and  only  607,  were  tourists.   Thus,  by  1985,  almost  107, 
of  the  total  population  will  be  traveling  abroad.   Because  of  language 
difficulties,  tour  groups  will  be  the  prevalent  form  of  travel  but  the 
Institute  also  expect  an  increase  in  the  number  of  people  who  take  individual 
trips.  (Ref.  12) 

According  to  the  Economist  Intelligence  Unit: 

"The  desire  to  travel  is  universally  strong  within  Japan, 
and  since  only  4-5  percent  of  the  population  (106  million 
in  1972)  are  estimated  to  have  been  abroad,  the  potential 
pool  of  tourists  is  enormous.  .A  JAL  (Japan  Air  Lines) 
marketing  survey  conducted  in  1970  indicated  that  half  of 
the  47o  who  had  traveled  previously  intended  to  go  abroad 
again  between  1971  and  1975,  while  97,  of  the  967D  non- 
traveled  population  were  planning  to  travel  within  that 
period.   Coupled  with  the  means  and  inclination  to  travel 
are  numerous  social  and  commercial  factors  which  will 
undoubtedly  assist  the  development  of  overseas  tourism."  (Ref.  19) 

Japan's  balance  of  international  tourist  receipts  and  expenditures  decreased 
from  $+1  million  in  1962  to  $-573  million  in  1972,  according  to  the  Economist 
Intelligence  Unit,  reflecting  the  larger  number  of  Japanese  departures  than 
foreign  visitors  and  also  reflecting  the  increasing  spending  propensity  of 
tourists  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  revalued  yen.   The  estimated  average 
expenditure  per  Japanese  traveler,  in  1972,  was  $551  in  all  destinations 
and  $491  in  the  U.S.   The  unofficial  USTS  estimated  of  Japanese  per  capita 
expenditures  (excluding  transportation)  in  the  U.S.  in  1972  was  $492. 

The  Japan  National  Tourist  Organization  estimated  that  in  1973  Japan  received 
approximately  752,000  tourists,  an  increase  of  19.07o  over  the  632,000  in  1972. 
Of  the  total  1973  visitors,  about  387.  were  Americans,  327,  from  other  Asian 
countries  and  197.  were  Europeans.  (Refe.  6&14)During  1973,  as  mentioned  above, 
approximately  2,338,000  Japanese  traveled  abroad,  which  resulted  in  1,586,000 
more  Japanese  who  traveled  abroad  than  there  were  in  foreign  visitors  to  Japan. 
Eduardo  Lachia,  the  Tokyo  correspondent  of  The  Asian,  said  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  slower  growth  of  travel  to  Japan  as  opposed  to  Japanese  travel  abroad 
is  the  fact  that  Japan  is  pricing  itself  out  of  the  market.   He  said  that  the 
latest  United  Nations  figures  show  that  Tokyo  is  the  world's  most  expensive 
city  in  which  to  live.   (Ref.  11) 

DESTINATIONS  OF  JAPANESE  TRAVELERS 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Nihon  Keisai  Shimbun  (newspaper)  dated  January 
19,  1974,  the  Japan  National  Tourist  Organization  said  that  of  the  estimated 
2.3  million  Japanese  who  traveled  abroad,  about  1,200,000  visited  Southeast 
Asia  (500,000  to  Hong  Kong,  400,000  to  Taiwan,  450,000  to  South  Korea);  about 
600,000  visited  U.S.  destinations  (180,000  to  Guam,  320,000  to  Hawaii)  and 
400,000  visited  Europe.  About  707,  of  the  overseas  travelers  were  pleasure 
tourists. 
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In  1973,  the  U.S.  received  638,330  Japanese  visitors  (+53.1%  over  1972)  or 
about  27%  of  the  estimated  2.3  million  Japanese  who  traveled  abroad  in  1973. 
In  1972  the  U.S.  received  417,048  Japanese  visitors  or  30%  of  the  1.4  million 
Japanese  who  traveled  abroad.   Hawaii  and  Guam  were  the  final  destinations  of 
approximately  78%  of  the  Japanese  visitors  to  the  U.S.  in  1972.   Other  destinations 
competitive  with  the  U.S.  in  1972  were  Hong  Kong  (349,212  Japanese  arrivals), 
Taiwan  (277,704),  and  Jorea  (217,287). 

The  Economist  Intelligence  Unit  reported  that  although  Japanese  travel  to 
Europe  has  been  growing  at  a  slower  rate  than  Japanese  travel  to  the  U.S. 
it  is  estimated  that  in  1972,  Europe  was  the  first  destination  of  120,000 
outbound  Japanese.   European  nations  recorded  over  750,000  Japanese  arrivals 
in  1972.   Apparently  the  average  length  of  stay  of  the  Japanese  in  the 
European  countries  was  rather  short:   West  Germany  (2  nights),  Switzerland 
(1.8),  Netherlands  (1.9),  Denmark  (2.1),  Austria  (2.2),  and  Italy  (2.6). 
During  1972  the  average  length  of  stay  of  Japanese  pleasure  visitors  to  the 
U.S.  was  4  days  and  business  visitors,  11  days. 

During  1974  there  may  be  a  slight  shift  from  Japanese  travel  to  the  U.S.  to 
Europe  because  of  the  relatively  higher  pacific  fare  structure  and  because 
of  the  attractive  group  fares  being  offered  to  Europe  bound  travelers. 

Although  the  U.S.  (primarily  Hawaii  and  Asian  destinations  are  the  main  desti- 
nations that  the  Japanese  traveled  to,  they  are  not  necessarily  the  destinations 
that  the  Japanese  would  like  to  visit  the  most).   The  most  preferred  destination 
of  the  Japanese  is  Europe.   This  fact  has  been  confirmed  by  the  USTS  report, 
A  Study  of  Japanese  Travel  Habits  and  Patterns.   (Volume  1  was  published  in 
October  1972  and  highlights  of  Volume  2  are  presented  in  Section  1  of  this 
analysis.)   The  desire  of  Japanese  to  travel  to  Europe  was  also  confirmed  by 
a  Japan  Airlines  study  and  by  surveys  conducted  in  1970  by  the  Japanese 
Minister's  Office.   (Ref.  27) 

According  to  Kazuo  Nishiyama,  an  Assistant  Professor  at  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
the  differences  between  where  the  Japanese  actually  travel  to  and  their  desired 
destination  can  be  explained  by  the  various  factors:   "cost  of  travel,  amount 
of  leisure  time  available,  knowledge  of  a  given  foreign  destination  and  its 
culture,  historical  ties  with  Japan  and  tourist  attractions."   (Ref.  27) 

Mr.  Eduardo  Lachia  reported  that  there  is  a  growing  interest  among  the  Japanese 
in  "non-destination"  trips  and  special  interest  tours: 

"Conventional  tours  to  Taipei,  Hong  Kong,  New  York  and  London 
continue  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the  business  but  there  is  new 
interest  in  the  so-called  "non-destination"  trips.   Groups  are 
flown  to  certain  cities  and  once  there,  the  members  break  up 
so  that  they  can  enjoy  their  vacations  at  their  own  pace.   At  a 
scheduled  time  they  reassemble  for  the  flight  back  home.   Travel 
agencies  are  reporting  an  increasing  number  of  "repeaters" — 
tourists  who  make  a  follow-up  trip  to  do  the  things  they  missed 
the  first  time.   There  is  an  entirely  new  market  in  "special 
interest  tours"  (SITS).   These  range  from  fishing  for  king 
salmon  in  Alaska  to  exploring  the  Amazon.   A  new  tour  features 
visits  to  famous  European  race  tracks  with  Kyonen  Ohashi,  a 
popular  television  racing  commentator."   (Ref.  11) 
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Another  special  interest  type  of  travel  is  for  honeymoons.  According  to  the 
Japan  Travel  Bureau,  about  70,000  couples  took  honeymoon  overseas  tours  in 
1973—  3%  of  the  2.3  million  overseas  departures.   The  70,000  couples  repre- 
sented TL   of  all  couples  who  were  married  in  1973.   The  number  of  couples  who 
take  honeymoon  overseas  tours  in  1974  is  expected  to  increase  by  107o. 
Hawaii  and  Guam  and  expected  to  be  the  primary  destinations,  followed  by  the 
mainland  and  Europe.   Hawaii  and  Guam  represent  the  prime  destinations  because 
of  the  costs  and  time  available  to  these  couples.   For  example,  a  tour  to 
Guam  would  be¥150,000  per  couple  compared  to  ¥900,000  per  couple  for  a  tour 
to  Europe.   In  addition,  one  week  is  sufficient  for  a  tour  to  Guam  compared 
to  2  weeks  for  a  tour  to  Europe.   Employees  are  generally  only  allowed  1  week 
for  a  honeymoon  tour  by  their  company.   (Ref.  22) 

JAPANESE  TRAVEL  TO  GUAM 

A  Guam  Chamber  of  Commerce/Japan  Association  of  Travel  Agents  (JATA)  conference 
was  held  on  August  25,  1973  in  Guam  to  find  ways  and  means  to  correct  the 
situation  which  shows  a  considerable  slow-down  in  Japanese  traffic  growth 
to  Guam.   During  the  first  six  months  of  1973  the  U.S.  received  a  557>  increase 
in  the  number  of  Japanese  visitors  while  Guam  only  received  a  207o  increase 
for  that  period.   In  Mr.  Jior  Honma's  (Vice  President,  JATA)  address,  he 
commented  that  (1)  Guam  is  not  attractive  to  the  older  generation;  (2)  current 
studies  show  very  little  repeater  traffic  to  Guam;  (3)  Guam  is  suffering  from 
the  increase  in  competing   destinations  for  Japanese  tourists;  and  (4)  all 
concerned  must  give  serious  thought  to  developing  more  attractive  tour  package 
offerings  such  as  the  inclusion  of  other  Micronesian  destinations. 
The  first  two  points  were  confirmed  in  the  recent  USTS  report,  A  Study  of 
Japanese  Travel  Habits  and  Patterns. 

Problems  specifically  mentioned  at  the  conference  by  Mr.  Wilfred  Hagen, 
Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Guam  Hotel  Association,  were:   (1)  the  delay 
in  the  settling  of  accounts  by  Japanese  wholesalers  (most  take  60  to  90  days 
and  some  up  to  200  days  before  group  accounts  are  settled);  (2)  advance  booking 
of  rooms  and  last-minute  cancellations;  (3)  non-payment  of  cancellation  fees; 
(4)  seeming  lack  of  interest  by  wholesalers  to  promote  off-season  packages; 
and  (5)  a  request  for  consideration  to  establish  a  definite  year-to-year 
contract  period  specifically  beginning  October  and  ending  September  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  "on  season." 

JAPANESE  TRAVEL  TO  HAWAII 

From  January  through  June,  1973,  the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau  obtained  data  on 
the  characteristics  of  Japanese  travelers  to  Hawaii.   (Methodology:  a  mini 
questionnaire,  primarily  to  obtain  names  and  addresses  of  Japanese  visitors, 
was  inserted  in  the  Japanese  edition  of  the  Waikiki  Beach  Press.   The 
incentive  offered  to  complete  and  mail  in  the  questionnaire  was  the  Hawaii 
Visitors  Bureau's  Japanese  edition  of  "See  Hawaii-Play  Hawaii".)  According 
to  the  survey,  Japanese  visitors  to  Hawaii  had  the  following  characteristics: 

— Median  age:    33.1  years 

--Male  vs.  female:   For  every  100  female  visitors,  there  were  170 

male  visitors 
—Size  of  party:      1.65  persons 
— First   time  visitors  vs.   repeat  visitors:      8970  were   first-timers   and 

H70  repeat  visitors 
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— Destination  visited  in  Hawaii:   61%  went  to  the  neighbor 

islands.   Of  these,  83.77o  went  to  Kauai,  43.1%  went  to  Hawaii 
(the  big  island),  and  16.3%  went  to  Maui. 

--Median  Length  of  stay:   5  days  (0ahu--5  days;  Hawaii— 1  day; 
Kauai--1  day;  Maui--2  days. 

--One  day  neighbor  island  trips:   42%  took  1-day  neighbor  island 
trips.   Of  these,  83%  went  to  Kauai,  33.7%  went  to  Hawaii  and 
9.3%  went  to  Maui. 

--Purpose  of  visit:   92%  came  to  Hawaii  on  a  pleasure  trip 

—  Individual  vs.  tour  travel:   82%  came  as  a  member  of  a  tour  group. 

— Occupation  of  visitors:   45%  were  clerical  and  office  workers. 

— Purchases:   The  most  popular  type  of  merchandise  purchased  was 
liquor,  cigarettes  and  native  products. 

— Language  problems:   The  Japanese  visitors  apparently  did  not 
encounter  language  difficulties  in  Hawaii. 

— Satisfaction  with  Hawaii:   Based  on  a  rating  where  1  =  no  satisfaction 

and  5  =  great  satisfaction,  Japanese  visitors  gave  the  following 

ratings:   Carrier  (3.90);  Hotels  on  Oahu  (3.76);  Tour  guide  (3.74); 

Restaurant  (3.49);  Souvenir  (3. 79)  ;  Tourist  info  (3. 70) ; entertainment  (3.79); 
Beach  (4.07) 

— Previous  overseas  travel  experience:   49%  of  the  visitors  had 

previous  overseas  travel  experience  before  they  traveled  to  Hawaii. 

— Hawaii  compared  with  other  destinations:   89%  rated  Hawaii  as 
"excellent"  or  "above  average." 

— Expectations  of  Hawaii:   74%  said  Hawaii  "far  exceeded  their  expectation" 
or  "better  than  they  expected". 

— Desire  to  return  to  Hawaii:   97%  expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  Hawaii 
and  99%  indicated  that  they  will  recommend  Hawaii  to  their  friends  and 
relatives . 

--Origin  of  visitor:   53%  came  from  six  metropolitan  areas — Tokyo, 
Yokohama,  Osaka,  Nagoya,  Kyoto  and  Kobe.   (Ref.  17) 

Many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  visitors  to  Guam  were  verified 
by  the  USTS  report:  A  Study  of  Japanese  Travel  Habits  and  Patterns.  (See 
Section  I  of  this  report.) 

Reasons  for  the  Explosive  Growth  in  Japanese  Travel  and  Motivations  for 
Travel:  (Ref.'s  11,  19  and  27) 

(1)   There  is  a  history  of  frequent  travel  at  home  among  the  Japanese. 

(a)  Both  public  and  private  schools  have  school  excursions 
at  each  grade  level. 
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(b)   Japanese  companies  generally  provide  their  employees 
with  company  recreation  trips  at  least  once  or  twice 
a  year.   The  companies  often  either  match  employee 
contributions  for  the  trip  or  entirely  subsidize  it. 

(2)  According  to  Mr.    Lachia: 

"The  Japanese  have  always  wanted  to  travel — long  before  they 
were  able  to  afford  the  time  and  money  for  it.   They  live 
in  congested  and  often  ungainly  surroundings  and  it  is  an 
extremely  desirable  thing  for  them  to  see  the  sunlight  and 
wide  open  spaces  beyond  their  own  tight  little  islands. 
They  are  a  pre-sold  clientele.   Books,  magazines,  movies  and 
television  shows  convey  endless  impressions  of  the  world 
outside.   They  know  more  about  New  York  and  London  than 
Americans  and  Englishmen  know  about  Tokyo.   Travel  is  a  way 
of  slaking  their  already  aroused  curiosity  about  what  the 
non-Japanese  world  i$   like."   (Ref.ll) 

(3)  The  personal  income  of  the  Japanese  has  substantially  increased 
over  the  years. 

(a)  In  1964,  the  Japanese  had  a  per  capita  income  of  about  $800 
compared  to  the  1972  per  capita  of  about  $3,000.  There  has 
also  been  an  increase  in  discretionary  income. 

(b)  In  1973,  the  average  monthly  salary  of  a  Japanese  employee 
was  about  $250.00  plus  an  annual  wage  bonus  of  407o-50%  of 
his  annual  salary  which  he  receives  in  two  installments 
each  year.   (The  bonuses  are  generally  paid  in  June  and 
December.)  As  mentioned  earlier,  in  addition  to  the  salary 
of  a  wage  earner,  he  may  be  provided  with  company  housing  at 
a  nominal  fee  or  given  a  housing  allowance;  he  may  receive 
free  lunches  or  be  given  lunch  subsidy  coupons;  he  may  be 
given  a  commuting  allowance;  and  he  may  receive  an  incentive 
trip  to  a  foreign  country. 

(c)  During  recent  years,  a  large  number  of  companies  have  been 
providing  their  employees  with  incentive  trips  to  foreign 
countries.   In  some  instances  the  company  has  subsidized  the 
entire  trip,  while  in  other  instances  the  company  has  made 
partial  payments  towards  the  trip. 

(d)  According  to  Mr.  Lachia: 

"Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  average  salaried  man  preferred 
to  work  and  defer  his  vacation  taking.   But  there  are  signs 
that  the  old  work  ethic  is  being  diluted  by  what  the  Japanese 
call  a  "ree-sha  bummu"  (leisure  boom).   It  is  quite  a 
frightening  thing,  for  the  Japanese  are  taking  to  ree-sha 
bummu  with  the  same  overpowering  enthusiasm  as  they  did  to  the 
national  task  of  raising  the  gross  national  product.   Every 
summer  there  is  a  big  rush  to  escape  the  wilting  humidity  of 
Tokyo.   In  winter  the  ski  lodges  are  booked  solid.   There  were 
90,000  who  signed  up  for  the  vacations  in  Guam  and  Hawaii  for 
the  New  Year  Holidays.   (Ref.ll) 
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(4)   Since  1964,  the  Japanese  government  has  been  lifting  its 
control  on  the  outflow  of  currencies  for  tourism  purposes. 
This  was  a  result  of  the  improved  balance  of  payments,  the 
1971  revaluation  and  the  continuing  strength  of  the  floating 
yen. 

Year  Amount  Allowed  to  Take  Out  of  the  Country 

April  1964  $500.00  (plus  prepaid  cost  of  transportation) 

April  1969  $700.00 

March  1970  $1,000.00 

1971  $3,000.00 

November  1972       No  limit 
December  1973       $3,000.00 

In  December  1970,  overseas  travel  restrictions  by  the 
Japanese  Government  were  further  eased  by  allowing  persons 
to  obtain  a 'multiple  passport",  which  is  valid  for  5  years 
and  can  be  used  for  business  as  well  as  sightseeing  trips. 

The  above  relaxation  of  previous  currency  restrictions  was, 
in  part,  designed  to  reduce  the  large  surplus  in  the  balance 
of  payments  in  1972,  estimated  at  $9  billion.  (Ref.  27) 
By  1972  all  currency  restrictions  were  dropped. 

However,  because  of  a  recent  drop  in  Japan's  official  reserves, 
the  Japanese  government  announced  in  December  1973  that  overseas 
vacationers  would  be  limited  to  $3,000  that  they  can  buy  in 
foreign  currency  for  each  trip  abroad.  Use  of  over  the  $3,000 
limit  shall  require  approval  by  the  Bank  of  Japan.   The 
traveler  can  take  out  of  Japan  a  sum  of  yen  up  to  ¥100,000 
with  no  restrictions,  as  before.   The  ceiling  may  be  lowered, 
according  to  the  government  if  the  country's  balance  of  payments 
continues  to  run  deficits.  Although  these  currency  restrictions 
have  been  put  into  effect ,  a  large  number  of  Japanese  travel 
industry  leaders  are  optimistic  about  business  for  1974  and  don't 
predict  any  sizable  drop  in  the  demand  for  package  tours.   (Refs.  1&23) 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Japan  Air  News  on  January  30,  1974, 
package  tours  will  be  at  least  10  to  20  percent  costlier  during 
the  1974  season  starting  in  April  than  in  the  1973  season. 
A  day  tour  to  Hawaii/West  Coast  will  cost  ¥240,000  to  ¥250,000 
($800-$833  based  on  a  conversion  rate  of  ¥300  =  $1)  instead  of 
¥200,000  for  the  past  season.   JALPAK's  6-day  tour  to  Hawaii 
will  cost  ¥167,000  ($557),  up  15.27.  and  the  4-day  tour  to  Guam 
¥95,000  ($317),  up  11.87o.   JETOUR's  6-day  tour  of  Hawaii  will  be 
¥162,000  ($540),  up  16.570  and  their  8-day  tour  to  the  West  Coast 
¥226,000  ($753),  up  15.37o.   LOOK's  6-day  tour  of  Hawaii  will  cost 
¥162,000  ($540),  up  16.57,  and  their  9-day  tour  to  the  U.S.  West 
Coast  ¥231,000  ($770),  up  15.5%.   The  travel  agencies  gave  the 
following  reasons  for  the  cost  increase:   "(1)  The  money  market 
has  been  shaken  sizably  and  forced  the  "floating"  yen  to  be 
devaluated,  in  effect,  to  ¥300  to  $1;  (2)  the  "oil  crisis"  has 
led  to  fare  hikes  by  IATA  member  airlines;  and  (3)  Hotel  accommo- 
dation and  other  land  costs  have  risen  by  an  average  of  107,  abroad.'? 
(Ref.  16) 
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(5)  The  large  increase  in  Japanese  travel  abroad  has  also 
been  attributed  to  the  vigorous  and  innovative  sales 
campaigns  of  all  major  international  airlines,  tour 
wholesalers  and  travel  agencies  in  Japan,  according  to 
Mr.  Nishiyama.   The  frequently  have  joint  or  independent 
promotions  and  advertise  on  National  TV  networks,  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio,  direct  mail,  outdoor  billboards 
and  travel  brochures.   Japan  has  a  highly  advanced  and 
sophisticated  mass  media  which  effectively  reaches  the 
entire  population  of  Japan.   (Ref.  27) 

(6)  Since  1969,  "Bulk  Fares"  and  "Group  Fares"  have  been  a 

key  factor  in  the  rapid  expansion  of  Japanese  travel  abroad. 
The  cost  of  a  tour  has  substantially  decreased  since  1965. 
In  addition,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  length  of 
tours.   For  example,  in  1965  low  cost  tours  to  Europe  were 
20  days  and  tours  to  Hawaii  were  7  dayst   By  1970,  low 
cost  tour  offerings  to  Europe  were  for  12  days  and  to 
Hawaii  6  days.  (Ref.  19) 

(7)  Another  factor  which  has  contributed  to  increased  Japanese 
travel  abroad  is  the  escapism  factor,  which  could  be  related 
to  the  pressures  of  daily  living.   In  1971,  about  757<>  of  the 
international  travelers  came  from  the  highly  populated  urban  and 
industrialized  areas  around  Tokyo,  Kobe  and  Osaka.   (Ref.  19) 

(8)  The  status  of  being  able  to  afford  a  foreign  holiday  may  also 
be  classified  as  a  contributing  factor  for  increased  Japanese 
travel. 

(9)  There  appears  to  be  more  widespread  usage  of  the  credit  card. 
According  to  the  Economist  Intelligence  Unit,  in  1970,  "only 
an  estimated  47,  of  travelers  purchased  tickets  or  tours  on 
credit  terms,  compared  with  their  widespread  usage  for 
acquiring  consumer  durables  (357<>  for  color  television;  427> 

for  private  motor  cars).   Any  such  developments  would  certainly 
widen  the  potential  for  travel  by  lower  income  categories." 
(Ref.  19) 

(10)   The  Economist  Intelligence  Unit  also  said  that  the  "confidence 
engendered  by  the  growth  of  travel  itself  may  be  expected  to 
reduce  the  apprehension  which  many  potential  Japanese  travelers 
have  of  their  unfamiliarity  with  languages,  customs,  food  and 
other  assumed  impediments."   (Ref.  19) 

REASONS  THE  JAPANESE  DO  NOT  TRAVEL 

The  Economist  Intelligence  Unit  reported  that,  according  to  a  Japan  Airlines 
survey,  reasons  why  more  Japanese  are  not  traveling  is  because:   (Ref.  19) 

--the  cost  of  air  transport  and  accommodation  (7670  of  responses) 

--the  ties  of  work  (627o) 

—  the  language  barrier  (547o) 


—  fear  of  flying  (20%) 

--"red  tape"--customs  formalities,  hotel  reservations,  etc.  (15%) 

— western  cooking  (9%) 

According  to  another  Japan  Airlines  survey,  although  there  is  a  very  real 
desire  by  the  Japanese  to  travel  more,  there  are  three  obstacles  to  Japanese 
foreign  travel:   lack  of  time,  expense  and  language  difficulties.   The  most 
important  factor  mentioned  by  707o  of  the  respondents  who  had  already  traveled 
abroad  was  the  lack  of  time.   In  addition,  it  is  the  custom  for  employees  to 
take  short  holidays  and  spread  them  over  the  year.  Although  employers  are 
becoming  more  flexible  in  this  area,  the  problem  still  exists  in  terms  of 
promoting  Japanese  travel  to  long-distance  destinations.   (Ref.  28) 

An  article  in  Tourism  by  Edward  Hudson  says  that: 

"The  minimum  holiday  imposed  by  law  is  6  days  per  year  after 
2  years  employment  in  the  firm.  Any  additions  to  this  depend 
on  negotiations  between  unions  and  management.   In  most  cases, 
employers  accord  extra  paid  leave  after  5  years  presence  in  the 
firm,  an  extra  day  being  granted  for  each  year's  presence. 
Thus,  an  employee  has  7  days 'holiday  after  6  years,  11  days  after 
10  years  and  16  days  after  15  years.   The  maximum  duration  is  20 
days  holiday. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  not  all  this  holiday  can  not  be 
taken  at  one  time.   The  employee  who,  after  19  years'  service,  is 
entitled  to  20  days  leave,  can  only  take  half  of  it  in  whole  days. 
The  remaining  10  days  must  be  taken  as  half  day  holidays.   And  even 
the  10  whole  days  cannot  usually  be  taken  consecutively:   most 
employers  are  unwilling  to  allow  an  employee  to  be  away  from  work 
for  more  than  5  days  together.   What  is  more,  any  sick  leave  taken 
during  the  year  will  be  counted  against  entitlement  to  paid  holidays. 
If  the  sick  leave  exceeds  the  holiday  entitlement,  wage  bonuses  will 
also  be  reduced. 

A  special  three-day  holiday  is  granted  in  the  summer  months  and 
this  is  the  normal  vacation  period  for  most  employees.   Insofar  as 
any  changes  in  this  pattern  are  perceptible — and  they  are  very 
slight—there  is  a  trend  for  this  3-day  summer  holiday  to  lengthen 
to  one  week."   (Ref.  4) 

Based  on  the  historical  trend  of  the  number  of  nights  spent  abroad  by  Japanese 
travelers,  there  is  very  little  sign  of  the  Japanese  taking  longer  holidays. 
In  1977,  507o  of  the  overseas  travelers  spent  between  1-10  nights  abroad. 
By  1970  the  proportion  of  overseas  travelers  in  this  category  had  increased 
to  57%.   However,  in  1966,  12%  of  the  Japanese  visits  abroad  were  from  21-30 
nights,  but  by  1970  the  proportion  had  increased  to  16%. 

According  to  a  Japan  Airlines  survey  conducted  from  September  1969  to  August 
1970,  54%  of  the  population  aged  18  years  or  over  took  at  least  one  holiday 
away  from  home  within  Japan.   The  average  length  of  the  holiday  taken  was 
four  days,  which  were  split  into  two  holidays  of  two  days  each.   (Ref.  4) 
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LEISURE  TIME  OF  THE  JAPANESE 

As  reported  in  the  OECD  publication  International  Tourism  and  Tourism  Policy 
in  OECD  Member  Countries:  1973,  Japan's  socio-economic  plan  is  as  follows: 

"The  Basic  Socio-Economic  Plan,  effective  from  February  1973, 
sets  out  the  basic  principles  governing  socio-economic  activities 
in  Japan  for  the  1973-1977  period.   One  of  the  key  policies  under 
the  plan  is  to  spread  the  five-day  week  to  all  sectors  during  the 
plan  period  and  to  bring  about  an  expansion  and  improvement  of 
community  sports  and  various  recreation  facilities  so  that  the 
public  can  make  further  use  of  its  growing  leisure  time."  (Ref.  15) 

The  leisure  industry  in  Japan  has  been  growing  at  a  fast  rate  as  a  result  of 
rising  incomes  and  leisure  time.   The  leisure  industry  was  estimated  between 
$9-$25  billion  in  1968.   (The  Japanese  Economic  Research  Centeife  estimate  was 
$25  billion  and  the  Long  Term  Credit  Bank  estimate  was  $9  billion.   Another 
source  (Ref.  3)  estimates  that  leisure  time  expenditures  will  rise  from  $10 
billion  to  $29  billion  from  1965  to  1975.)   The  Japanese  Economic  Research 
Center  estimated  that  in  1971  only  8%  of  the  Japanese  tourist  expenditures 
were  made  abroad,  compared  to  9270  made  domestically.   However,  international 
tourism  has  been  a  major  growth  in  the  leisure  industry  and  is  attributed  to 
"increasing  incomes,  more  leisure  time,  the  facilitation  for  travel  and 
curiosity  over  the  way  other  countries  live..."   (Ref.  21) 

A  paper  prepared  by  Nomura  Research  Institute  in  January  1973  discussed  the 
impact  of  changing  values  held  by  the  Japanese  and  the  effects  they  will  have 
on  the  life-style  of  the  Japanese.  According  to  the  paper,  the  Japanese  do 
not  think  of  leisure  as  a  integral  part  of  their  life  style  which  would  improve 
the  quality  of  life.   Rather,  they  think  leisure  is  "only  obtainable  after  a 
certain  level  of  economic  affluence  has  been  achieved,  and  even  after  that,  it 
is  regarded  to  be  simply  a  matter  of  choice  between  additional  income  and 
recreational  free  hours."  This  rather  negative  attitude  is  a  part  of  their 
history  when  only  the  privileged  nobility  enjoyed  leisure  activities.   The 
lack  of  "the  leisure  spirit"  was  confirmed  by  a  study  in  1970  on  how  the 
Japanese  spend  their  holidays.   The  results  showed  that  about  75%  of  the 
respondents  said  they  spent  most  of  their  time  watching  television,  listening 
to  the  radio  and  reading  newspapers.   Another  3270  of  the  respondents  said 
they  just  took  a  nap.   (Ref.  12) 

The  Nomura  Research  Institute's  paper  said  there  are  about  4  factors  which 
may  bring  about  a  rather  drastic  change  in  the  ways  in  which  people  will 
spend  their  leisure  hours: 

(1)   The  change  in  the  age  composition  of  the  population.   By  1985  the 
post  war  generation  will  account  for  about  60%  of  the  total 
population.   The  age  change  in  the  composition  of  the  population 
will  result  in  a  change  of  values — from  self-restraint  to  self- 
expression  and  self-realization. 
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(2)   The  working  hours  will  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  increased 
productivity,  the  labor  shortage  and  the  shift  in  government 
policy  toward  welfare. 

The  labor  shortage  is  largely  due  to  the  decline  in  the 
birth  rate  which  has  resulted  in  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
people  in  the  younger  age  groups : 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  JAPANESE 


LABOR 

FORCE 

Age  Group 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

15-19 

4,530,000 

4,050,000 

2,950,000 

2,220,000 

20-29 

11,870,000 

13,180,000 

14,600,000 

13,990,000 

30-39 

10,620,000 

11,860,000 

12,400,000 

12,440,000 

40-64 

16,020,000 

16,800,000 

19,450,000 

23,240,000 

65  + 

2,320,000 

2,290,000 

2,300,000 

2,740,000 

TOTAL 

45,330,000 

48,160,000 

51,690,000 

54,820,000 

SOURCE : 

(Ref 

.  21) 

As  a  result  of  the  labor  shortage,  employers  are  making 
working  conditions  more  attractive,  including  the  granting 
of  more  leisure  time. 

Based  on  1970  data,  there  were  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  worked  six  days  per  week,  especially  those  in  smaller 
firms.   However,  it  is  expected  that  the  work  week  will 
decrease  to  five  days,  more  paid  holidays  will  be  granted, 
and  longer  holidays  will  become  normal. 

DAYS  WORKED  PER  WEEK 

Six  Days    5\   Days   5  Days    Other     Total 

All  industries      71.4%        7.6%   17.9%     3.2%     100% 

Units  with  1,000 
persons  or  more 

100-999  persons 

30-99  persons 

SOURCE :  (Ref.  21) 

(3)  The  increased  mobility  of  the  people.   The  increased  construction  of 
highways  and  the  increasing  ownership  of  automobiles  will  have  an 
impact  on  recreational  activities. 

(4)  The  increase  of  income  in  Japan.   Per  capita  income  is  expected  to 
increase  to  $10,000  by  1985  which  will  result  in  a  change  in  the 
life-style  and  an  increase  in  spending — especially  spending  on 
leisure  activities. 


53.4 

9.0 

34.6 

3.0 

100 

78.9 

9.0 

9.2 

2.8 

100 

91.4 

1.8 

2.4 

4.4 

100 
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According  to  the  Long  Term  Credit  Bank,  the  proportion  of  Japanese 
spending  on  tourism  will  increase  from  25.6%  of  the  total  leisure 
spending  in  1963  to  38.8%  by  1975: 


Type  of  Leisure 

1963 

1968 

Spending 

(u. 

S.  $4.9 

bn) 

(U 

.S.  $8.9  bn) 

Entertainment 

5.5% 

3.6% 

Gambling 

4.9 

6.7 

Sports  &  Sporting  Goods 

2.4 

5.1 

Games 

18.3 

13.6 

Hobbies 

7.5 

11.2 

Eating  &  Drinking  Places 

35.8 

36.4 

Tourism 

25.6 

23.8 

1975 

(U 

.S.  $37.8 

bn) 

1.3% 

7.6 

3.2 

3.3 

10.4 

33.9 

38.8 

SOURCE:       (Ref.    21) 

JAPAN'S   TOURISM  BUDGET  FOR  FY   1974 

According  to  a  Japan  Air  News  article  on  January  10,  1974,  (Vol.  14,  No.  1) 
the  Tourism  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  has  received  an  increased 
budget  to  promote  facilities  and  operations.  Three  of  the  most  conspicuous 
items  in  the  budget  are  for : 

"Tourist  Information  System   Budget  for  FY  1974:  ¥10  million  (¥1.6 
million  for  FY  1973).   When  a  new  tourist  information  system  is 
developed,  all  available  tourist  information  will  be  collected,  kept 
in  stocks  and  undergo  computerized  classification  for  easy,  everyone's 
retrieval.   Eventually,  information  about  overseas  travel  will  be  put  in, 

Japanese  National  Tourist  Organization  Budget  for  FY  1974:  ¥1,242 
million  (¥1,149  million  for  FY  1973).   JNTO  is  to  use  ¥  793  million 
of  the  fund  for  advertising  and  promotion  activities  abroad  aimed  at 
potential  travelers  to  Japan. 

Tourist  and  Recreational  Facilities  Budget  for  FY  1974:  ¥152  million 
(¥138  million  for  FY  1973).   Three  fairly  large-scale  nature-bcund 
tourist  centers  will  be  built.   In  addition,  "youth  travel  villages" 
will  be  built  at  several  places  additionally."   (Ref.  20) 
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APPENDIX  A 


DEMOGRAPHIC  PROFILES  OF  TRAVELLERS 

Pacific 
All  International     Area 
Travellers      Travellers 


Intercontinental    Domestic 
Travellers      Travellers 


% 


% 


1 


Age  Group 

Under  31  36 

31-45  32 

Over  45  32 

Income  Level  * 

Under  ¥80,000/mo  31 

80,000-119,999  28 

120,000  or  more  22 

Not  reported  19 

Sex 

Men  71 

Women  29 

Travel  Experience 

First  trip  75 

Repeat  travellers  25 

Foreign  Languages 

Speaks  a  foreign  language  31 

Does  not  69 

Educational  Level 

University  level  41 

Lower  than  university  59 


33 
35 
32 


35 

30 
18 
17 


75 
25 


78 
22 


23 

77 


34 
66 


43 

26 
31 


23 
25 
28 
24 


63 
37 


70 
30 


48 
52 


56 

44 


34 
33 
23 


41 

30 

6 

23 


54 
46 


N/A 


15 
85 


18 
82 


See  "Definitions"  for  explanation  of  income  level  on  page  59. 
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APPENDIX  B 


INCIDENCE  OF  VISITS  TO  MAJOR  DESTINATION  AREAS 


Most  Distant  Point 
(Final  Destination) 

(Incl 

All  Visits 
uding  Stopovers) 

All 
Inter- 
national 
% 

Pacific 
Area 
% 

Inter- 
conti- 
nental 
% 

All 
Inter- 
national 
7, 

Pacific 
Area 
Z 

Inter- 
conti- 
nental 
7o 

U.S.  Territory  (Net) 

28 

13 

58 

30 

13 

65 

Guam 

9 

13 

- 

9 

13 

- 

Hawaii 

13 

- 

40 

17 

- 

54 

Mainland 

6 

- 

18 

8 

- 

25 

Southeast  Asia/Okinawa 

59 

87 

1 

61 

87 

5 

Europe/U, K. 

10 

- 

31 

11 

- 

33 

Canada 

1 

- 

2 

2 

- 

5 

Other 

3 

- 

8 

5 

- 

14 
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APPENDIX  C 


DEMOGRAPHIC  PROFILES  OF  VISITORS  TO  U.S. 

Guam    Hawa  i  i    Mainland 
%  %  % 


Age  Group 

Under  31 
31-45 
Over  45 

Income  Level  * 

Under  ¥  80,000/mo 
80,000-119,999 
120,000  or  more 
Not  reported 

Sex 

Men 
Women 

Travel  Experience 

First  trip 
Repeat  traveller 
Not  reported 


74 

45 

41 

16 

21 

32 

10 

34 

27 

45 

25 

17 

21 

28 

25 

14 

27 

34 

20 

20 

24 

60 
40 


60 
40 


69 

31 


87 

74 

69 

13 

24 

30 

- 

2 

1 

*  See  "Definitions"  for  explanation  of  income  level  on  page  59, 
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APPENDIX  D 


DESTINATION   SHARES    OF   THE   TRAVEL  MARKET 
AMONG    DIFFERENT  MARKETING  AND   DEMOGRAPHIC   GROUPS* 


Age   Group 

•Under   31 

31-45 
Over  45 

Income   Level** 

Under    ¥80,000/mo. 
80,000-119,999 
120,000   or  more 

Sex 

Men 
Women 

Travel  Experience 

First  trip 
Repeat  traveller 


Guam 


Final 

Desti- 

nation 

7 


10 
21 


14 
8 


All 

Visits 

% 


11 
22 


15 
8 


Hawa  i  i 


Mainland 


Final 

Desti- 

nation 

% 


Final 
All     Desti- 
Visits   nation 


36 

46 

42 
33 


% 


51 
58 


57 
45 


% 


19 
18 


20 

15 


All 
Visits 
7o 


30 

30 

43 

56 

21 

24 

6 

6 

32 

44 

19 

32 

4 

4 

42 

58 

14 

22 

17 

17 

54 

59 

15 

19 

9 

9 

46 

60 

20 

25 

10 

10 

28 

51 

17 

30 

27 
22 


25 
27 


*  Share  figures  shown  for  Guam  are  computed  within  the  Pacific  Area  market.   Figures 
for  Hawaii  and  the  mainland  are  computed  within  the  Intercontinental  market. 


**  See  "Definitions"  for  explanation  of  income  level  on  page  59. 
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PRIMARY  REASONS  SPONTANEOUSLY  GIVEN  FOR  TRAVEL 


APPENDIX  E 


All  Inter- 
national 
% 

Pacific 

Area 

Intercon- 
tinental 

% 

70 

Pleasure/ sight seeing 

52 

57 

40 

Business 

17 

14 

23 

Honeymoon 

9 

7 

12 

Invitation/prize 

8 

10 

4 

Observe  how  others  live 

6 

5 

8 

Study 

6 

4 

11 

Visit  friends/relatives 

4 

4 

6 

Guam 
% 

Hawaii 

Mainland 
% 

Pleasure/ sightseeing 

41 

47 

23 

Business 

7 

9 

32 

Honeymoon 

39 

21 

4 

Invitation/prize 

7 

5 

1 

Observe  how  others  live 

1 

7 

14 

Study 

1 

8 

20 

Visit  friends/relatives 

1 

5 

12 
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APPENDIX  F 

SEX  AND  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVELLERS* 

Pacific  Area  Travellers 
Ma_ie    Female    Total 

/o  /o  /o 


Age 

Under  6 
6  -  10 
11  -  15 
16  -  20 
21  -  30 
31  -  40 
41  -  50 
Over  50 
Not  reported 


Under  6 
6  -  10 
11  -  15 
16  -  20 
21  -  30 
31  -  40 
41  -  50 
Over  50 
Not  reported 


1 

8 

3 

24 

39 

27 

25 

10 

21 

18 

13 

17 

19 

25 

20 

12 

3 

12 

Intercontinental 

Travellers 

Male 
% 

F  ema 1 e 
% 

Total 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

6 

3 

28 

49 

35 

21 

12 

17 

23 

10 

18 

21 

17 

19 

5 

2 

7 

*  Percentages  represent  ages  of  both  the  international  traveller 
himself  and  those  persons  who  accompanied  him  in  his  international 
travel. 
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APPEND^  G 


USE   OF  AIRLINES    IN   INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL 


General 

Japan  Airlines 

Pan  American 

Cathay  Pacific 

Air  France 

Northwest 

Lufthansa 

Swissair 

KLM 

BOAC 


All  International 


Used 
% 


Used 

Most 

% 


Pacific 
Area 


Intercon- 
tinental 


Used 
% 


Used 
Most 
% 


Used 
% 


Used 

Most 

% 


64 

60 

61 

60 

69 

62 

11 

6 

8 

5 

17 

8 

6 

5 

8 

7 

2 

- 

5 

1 

1 

1 

15 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

8 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

10 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

10 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

2 

3 

1 

- 

- 

7 

2 

Guair 

i 

Hawa  i  i 

Main 

Land 

Used 

Used 

Used 

Use 

d 

Most 

Use 

d 

Most 

Used 

Most 

U.S.  Destinations* 

Japan  Airlines 

Pan  American 

Northwest 

American 

BOAC 

United 


63 

63 

78 

74 

77 

68 

43 

33 

18 

10 

40 

14 

- 

- 

13 

10 

11 

3 

- 

- 

7 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

10 

4 

. 

- 

6 

_ 

16 

_ 

*  The  airlines  shown  may  have  been  used  on  any  portion  of  a  trip  which 
went  to  or  through  these  U.S,  destinations. 
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APPENDIX  H 


AVERAGE  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL 

Yen 


All  international  travel 
Pacific  Area  travel 
Intercontinental  travel 

Travel  to  Guam 

Travel  to/through  Hawaii 

Travel  to/through  mainland 

Tour  travel 
Individual  travel 

By  income  level 
(intercontinental) . 

Less  than  ¥80,000/mo. 
80,000-119,999 
120,000  or  more 

By  age 
(intercontinental) : 


By  travel  experience 
(intercontinental) : 

First-time  travellers 
Repeat 


¥335,000 

$930 

216,000 

600 

567,000 

1575 

244,000 

680 

481,000 

1335 

704,000 

1955 

310,000 

860 

397,000 

1100 

484,000 
532,000 
673,000 


562,000 
588,000 


Dollar  Equivalents 
Jan.,  1971    July,  1973 


$1265 

815 

2140 

920 
1815 
2655 

1170 
1500 


1345 
1480 
1870 


1560 
1635 


1825 
2005 
2540 


Under  31 

545,000 

1515 

2055 

31-45 

602,000 

1670 

2270 

46  or  more 

577,000 

1605 

2180 

By  sex 

(intercontinental) : 

Men 

585,000 

1625 

2210 

Women 

541,000 

1505 

2040 

2120 
2220 
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APPENDIX    I 


AMOUNTS    PRE-PAID  AND   DISCRETIONARY   FUNDS 


All  international  travellers 
Tour  travellers 
Individual  travellers 

Tour  Travellers 


Pre- pa id/Commit  ted 

Discretionary 

in  Japan 

Funds 

Total 

%         Yen* 

1 

Yen* 

58         195,000 

42 

140,000 

335,000 

58        181,000 

42 

129,000 

310,000 

57         225,000 

43 

172,000 

397,000 

Pacific  Area 

53 

115,000 

47 

104,000 

219,000 

Intercont  inental 

61 

304,000 

39 

191,000 

495,000 

To  Guam 

65 

143,000 

35 

78,000 

221,000 

To/ through  Hawaii 

61 

268,000 

39 

172,000 

440,000 

To/through  mainland  U.S. 

65 

428,000 

35 

228,000 

656,000 

Individual  Travellers 

Pacific  Area 

56 

129,000 

44 

101,000 

230,000 

Intercontinental 

58 

421,000 

42 

305,000 

726,000 

To  Guam 

53 

199,000 

47 

173,000 

372,000 

To/ through  Hawaii 

52 

349,000 

48 

321,000 

670,000 

To/through  mainland  U.S. 

56 

437,000 

44 

342,000 

779,000 

*  Conversion  rate,  July,  1973:   265  to  $1.00, 
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APPENDIX  J 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES 
Tour  Travellers 


Individual  Travellers 


As  Percentages 

Pacific 

Intercon- 

Pacific 

Intercon- 

Of  all  Expenditures 

Area 

tinental 

Area 

t inental 

Tour  price/primary 

537. 

61% 

39% 

52% 

transportation 

Local  transportation 

2 

4 

5 

6 

Lodging 

1 

2 

14 

12 

Food/drink 

3 

5 

10 

10 

Purchases 

32 

21 

21 

13 

Miscellany /sight seeing 

9 

7 

11 

7 

As  Average  Yen  Amounts* 

Tour  price/primary 

¥115,000 

¥304,000 

¥89,000 

¥376,000 

transportation 

Local  transportation 

5,000 

21,000 

12,000 

40,000 

Lodging 

3,000 

12,000 

33,000 

90,000 

Food/drink 

7,000 

24,000 

22,000 

72,000 

Purchases 

70,000 

102,000 

48,000 

95,000 

Miscellany /sight seeing 

19,000 

32,000 

26,000 

53,000 

*  Conversion  rate,  July,  1973:  _  265  to  $1.00 
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APPENDIX  K 


DESTINATION  PATTERNS  ON  A  COMPARATIVE  BASE 
OF  TRAFFIC  AND  INDIVIDUAL  TRAVELLERS 


All  International  Travellers 


U.S.  Territory  (Net) 

Guam 

Hawa  i  i 

Mainland 
Southeast  Asia 
Ok  inawa 
Europe/UK 
Canada 
Other 


All 

Traffic 

7. 

Individual 
Travellers 
7o 

23 

28 

8 

9 

11 

13 

5 

6 

47 

43 

17 

16 

9 

10 

- 

1 

4 

2 
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DESTINATION  PREFERENCES  FOR  VACATION  TRAVEL 


APPENDIX   L 


TYPE   OF   TRAVELLER 


"Normal"  Preference 

Europe 

United  States  (Net) 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Mainland 
Japan 


All  Inter- 

Domestic 

Pacific 

Inter- 

national 

Area 

cont inen 

% 

% 

tal 

% 

% 

38 

8 

31 

50 

25 

10 

27 

21 

2 

1 

4 

1 

15 

7 

18 

8 

7 

2 

6 

11 

14 

67 

15 

11 

"Hypothetical"  Preference-- 
All  Expenses  Paid 

Europe 

United  States  (Net) 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Mainland 
Japan 


47 

23 

43 

56 

22 

20 

26 

14 

1 

2 

1 

- 

10 

12 

14 

3 

11 

6 

11 

10 

6 

39 

7 

5 
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THE  IMAGES  OF  MAJOR  DESTINATIONS 

FOR  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  TRAVEL* 

(Among  All  International  Travellers) 


APPENDIX  M 


U„S„ 

Mainland 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Japan 

Europe 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Get  to  know  big  cities 

56 

- 

- 

17 

10 

Get  to  know  another  advanced 

country 

49 

- 

- 

1 

18 

Enjoy  beaches 

3 

7 

41 

9 

14 

Go  where  it  is  fashionable 

3 

15 

31 

4 

9 

Help  business,  career 

25 

- 

- 

6 

21 

Get  to  know  foreign  people 

27 

- 

1 

2 

14 

Understand  more  about  world 

23 

- 

- 

1 

17 

Enjoy  night  life 

10 

1 

7 

3 

22 

Become  better  citizen 

16 

- 

- 

5 

16 

Enjoy  scenery 

3 

1 

9 

12 

49 

Learn  other  cultures 

13 

- 

- 

1 

26 

Tranquil  vacation 

2 

2 

11 

33 

27 

Visit  friends  and  relatives 

8 

- 

2 

43 

5 

See  places  others  want  to 

hear  about 

5 

1 

3 

19 

36 

Variety  of  places/sights 

7 

- 

1 

21 

27 

Visit  museums 

6 

- 

- 

7 

55 

Go  where  friends  have  not 

3 

- 

1 

1 

9 

Make  purchases 

4 

- 

1 

13 

20 

Enjoy  good  food 

2 

- 

2 

20 

28 

See  historic  sights 

2 

— 

— 

13 

43 

*  Minor  destinations  and  "don't  know"  omitted.   Read  table  horizontally. 
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ACTIVITIES  TRAVELLERS  WOULD  BE  INTERESTED  IN 
UNDERTAKING  ON  A  TRIP  TO  THE  MAINLAND 


APPENDIX  N 


Type  of  Traveller 


Experience  the  scenery 

Visit  several  cities 

Visit  historical  places 

See  the  "wild  west" 

Make  purchases 

Take  a  restful  vacation 

Enjoy  the  night  life 

Visit  museums 

Visit  national  parks 

Gamble 

Get  to  know  the  American 
people 

Visit  the  Rocky  Mountains 

Spend  time  on  beaches 

Go  skiing 

Go  to  sports  events 


All 

Pacific 

Intercon- 

International 

Area 

tinental 

% 

% 

% 

44 

43 

48 

41 

40 

41 

34 

34 

34 

32 

32 

31 

31 

32 

28 

24 

23 

26 

22 

21 

24 

22 

21 

23 

22 

18 

28 

21 

23 

18 

21 

19 

26 

20 

18 

24 

18 

18 

20 

9 

8 

13 

9 

8 

12 
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AWARENESS  OF  AND  INTEREST  IN  SPECIFIC  ATTRACTIONS 


(Among  All  International  Travellers) 


APPENDIX  0 


Niagara  Falls 

Disneyland 

Statue  of  Liberty 

Rocky  Mountains 

Cape  Kennedy 

Grand  Canyon 

New  England 

Yellowstone  National  Park 

Banff  National  Park 

Everglades  National  Park 


Interested 

Relative 

Heard  Of 

in 

Visiting 

Interest* 

% 

% 

% 

89 

53 

60 

89 

39 

44 

86 

28 

33 

84 

30 

36 

80 

25 

31 

70 

44 

63 

56 

14 

25 

41 

17 

41 

20 

11 

55 

16 

5 

31 

*  Computed  only  among  those  aware  of  each  attraction. 
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ADDENDUM 


DEFINITIONS 


A  variety  of  terms  have  been  used  in  the  analysis  and  presentation  of 
the  data  derived  from  this  survey.   Although  many  are  self-explanatory, 
they  are  defined  here  for  ease  of  reference  by  the  reader. 


Alaska  Visitors: 


Persons  who  went  to  Alaska  on  their  last 
trip  abroad,  or  who  stopped  over  there 
for  one  day  or  more  en  route  to  another 
destination.   Too  few  Alaska  visitors 
were  found  to  permit  separate  statistical 
analysis. 


Domestic  Travellers: 


Individuals  who  report  having  taken  a  trip 
of  200  kilometers  or  more,  lasting  48  hours 
or  more,  within  Japan,  but  who  have  not 
taken  a  trip  outside  of  Japan  during  the 
two  years  prior  to  the  survey. 


First-Time  Travellers 


Individuals  who  report  that  their  last  trip 
abroad  was  their  first. 


Guam  Visitors: 


Persons  who  went  to  Guam  on  their  last  trip 
abroad,  or  who  stopped  over  there  for  one  day 
or  more  en  route  to  another  destination. 
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Hawaii  Visitors: 


Persons  who  went  to  Hawaii  on  their  last  trip 
abroad,  or  who  stopped  over  there  for  one  day 
or  more  en  route  to  another  destination. 


Income  Level: 


The  income  categories  shown  in  the  report 
actually  refer  to  the  stated  monthly  expend- 
itures of  the  family,  as  reported  by  the 
respondent.   Because  of  the  compensation 
systems  used  in  Japan  and  because  of  customs 
of  polite  usage,  this  is  judged  to  be  a  more 
accurate  indicator  of  relative  economic  standing 
than  are  income  levels  per  se. 


Intercontinental  Travellers 


Individuals  who  report  having  taken  a  trip 
outside  of  Japan  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  whose  last  trip  went  beyond  the  perimeter 
defined  as  "Pacific  Area".   They  may  also  have 
stopped  at  destinations  within  the  Pacific 
Area  while  en  route.   The  accompanying  map 
shows  the  general  limits  of  the  perimeter 
used  for  delimitation.   All  significant  U.S. 
destinations  except  for  Guam  are  defined  as 
"Intercontinental" , 


International  Travellers: 


Individuals  who  report  having  taken  a  trip 
outside  of  Japan  at  least  once  during  the  two 
years  prior  to  the  survey.   For  purposes  of 
this  study,  Okinawa  has  been  considered  as 
outside  of  Japan. 
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Mainland  Visitors: 


Persons  who  went  to  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States  on  their  last  trip  abroad, 
or  who  stopped  there  for  one  day  or  more 
en  route  to  another  destination. 


Net  United  States  Visitors: 


Individuals  who  visited  any  U.S.  desti- 
nation on  their  last  trip  abroad.   The 
category  includes  both  those  for  whom  the 
U.S.  was  their  final  destination,  and  those 
for  whom  it  was  a  stopover  point  of  one  day 
or  more. 


Non-U „S.  Travellers: 


Individuals  who  travelled  internationally 
during  the  two  years  prior  to  the  survey, 
but  who  did  not  visit  the  United  States 
on  their  last  trip  abroad. 


Pacific  Area  Travellers: 


Individuals  who  report  having  taken  a  trip 
outside  of  Japan  during  the  past  two  years, 
but  whose  last  trip  did  not  go  beyond  areas 
relatively  near  to  Japan.   The  accompanying 
map  shows  the  general  limits  of  the  perimeter 
used  for  delimitation.   Guam  falls  within 
this  perimeter  and  is  considered  as  "Pacific 
Area";  Hawaii  falls  outside  of  it  and  is 
considered  as  "intercontinental". 


Regions: 


The  division  of  the  country  into  regions  is 
shown  on  the  sketch  map  immediately  following. 
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Repeat  Travellers 


Individuals  who  report  that  they  have  taken 
more  than  one  trip  abroad  at  some  time,  not 
necessarily  within  the  past  two  years. 


Total  Population: 


The  entire  universe  of  study:  adults  (18 
or  older),  residing  anywhere  in  Japan  except 
for  a  few  remote  areas  judged  to  be  too 
difficult  of  access  and  accounting  for 
only  1%  of  the  population.   Okinawa,  for 
purposes  of  this  study,  is  not  considered 
part  of  Japan. 


APPENDICES 
SECTION  II 


Population 

Net  average  annual  Increase 


Employment 


Total  Civilian 
Agriculture 
Industry  a/ 
Other 
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BASIC  STATISTICS  ON  JAPAN 


1972 
1961  t«  1971 

1971 


Age  Distribution  of  the  Japanese  Labor  Force 

Age  Group      1960  1965 


1970 


Appendix  A 


106.0   million 
1.07  % 

51.1  million 
15. 5T) 

36.0  Wo  of  Total 
48. l) 


1975 


15-19 

4,530,000 

4,050,000 

2,950,000 

2,220,000 

20-29 

11,870,000 

13,180,000 

14,600,000 

13,990,000 

30-39 

10,620,000 

11,860,000 

12,400,000 

12,440,000 

40-64 

16,020,000 

16,800,000 

19,450,000 

23,240,000 

65+ 

2,320,000 

2,290,000 

2,300,000 

2,740,000 

TOTAL 

45,330,000 

48,160,000 

51,690,000 

54,820,000 

Note:   Based  on  data  from  the  Economic  Planning  Agency. 


Days  Worked  Per  Week 

All  Industries 

Units  with  1,000 
persons  or  more 

100-999  persons 

30-99  persons 

Note:   Based  on  data  from  the  Ministry  of  Labour  survey,  1970. 


6 

5h 

5 

Other 

71.4% 

7 . 6% 

17.9% 

3.2% 

100% 

53.4% 

9.0% 

34 . 6% 

3.07. 

100% 

78.9% 

9.0% 

9.2% 

2.8% 

100% 

91.4% 

1.8% 

2.4% 

4.4% 

100% 

GNP 

Change  from  preceding  year 
Average  annual  growth  rate 

Per  Capita  GNP 

Change  from  preceding  year 
Average  annual  growth  rate 

Indicatory  of  Living  Standards 

Private  consumption  per  head 
Expenditure  on  education 
Dwellings  completed,  per  1,000 

inhabitants 
Passenger  cars,  per  1,000  inhabitants 
Television  sets,  per  1,000 

inhabitants 
Telephones,  per  1,000  inhabitants 
Doctors,  per  1,000  inhabitants 

Gross  saving 

Wages/Prices 


1972 

1972/1971 
1960-1970 

1972 

1972/1971 
1960-1970 


$279.5  billion 

9.0  % 
11.1  % 


$2,639 


7.7   % 
10.1  % 


1971 

$1 

,120 

1969 

4.00  %  of  GNP 

1970 

14.4 

1970 

85 

1970 

215 

1970 

251 

1969 

1.13 

1966-70  average   38.7  %  of  GNP 


Hourly  earnings  b_/ 
Consumer  prices 
GNP  deflator 


1965-70  annual  increase 


14 . 7  % 
5.5  % 
4.7   % 


a/  According  to  the  definition  used  in  OECD  Labor  Force  Statistics:   mining,  manufacturing,  construction, 
and  utilities  (electricity,  gas  and  water). 

b/  Industry 

Sources:   (1)  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  &  Development,  OECD  Economic  Surveys,  July,  1973. 

(2)  Agency  for  International  Development,  Bureau  for  Program  &  Management  Service,  Office  of 
Financial  Management,  Statistics  &  Reports  Division,  Gross  National  Product:   Growth  Rates 
and  Trend  Data  by  Region  and  Country,  May  1,  1973. 

(3)  Tourism  Planning  and  Research  Limited,  London,  Japan:  A  Major  Tourist  Market,  February,  1973. 
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GROWTH  OF   POPULATIONS 


Appendix  B 


Year 

Population 

(1000) 

Average  annual 
increase 

Males  per 

100 

females 

Population 

Total 

Male 

Number     1 
(1000) 

Per  1000 
persons 

per  km2 

1872 

34  806 

17  666 

230 

6.: 

i             103.1 

91 

1880 

36  649 

18  559 

325 

8.5 

102.6 

96 

1890 

39  902 

20  153 

395 

9.' 

i             102.C 

105 

1900 

43  847 

22  051 

534 

ll.c 

i             101.2 

115 

1910 

49  184 

24  650 

678 

13.C 

)             100.5 

129 

1920 

55  963 

28  044 

755 

13.1 

100.4 

146 

1925 

59  737 

30  013 

943 

15.C 

1  01  X 

156 

1930 

64  450 

32  390 

961 

14.5 

101 .0 

168 

1935 

69  254 

34  734 

536 

7.c 

100.6 

181 

1940 

71  933 

35  387 

43 

O.c 

96.8 

191 

1945 

72  147 

33  894 

2211 

28.9 

88.6 

195 

1950 

83  200 

40812 

1  215 

14.2 

96.3 

226 

1955 

89  276 

43  861 

829 

9.1 

96.5 

242 

1960 

93419 

45  878 

971 

10.2 

96.5 

253 

1965 

98  275 

48  244 

779 

7.9 

96.4 

266 

1966 

99  054 

48  628 

1  189 

12.C 

96.4 

268 

1967 

100  243 

49219 

1  165 

ll.c 

96.5 

271 

1968 

101  408 

49  803 

1  240 

12.2 

96.5 

274 

1969 

102  648 

50  431 

1  056 

io.: 

96.6 

278 

1970 

1  03  720 

a)  50916 

a)  96.5 

280 

1)     Priorto  1945,  including  Okinawa. 


a)     Provisional  figures  of  census. 


POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX  (1970)! 


Appendix  C 


Age 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Age 

Total 

Male 

Female 

All  ages 

103  867 

51  048 

52818 

40—^4 

7410 

3  694 

3716 

45—49 

5  861 

2  673 

3  188 

0—  4 

8  867 

4  568 

4  299 

50—54 

4  796 

2  154 

2  642 

5—  9 

8  096 

4  127 

3  968 

55—59 

4  470 

2C62 

2  408 

10—14 

7  834 

3  986 

3  848 

60—64 

3  736 

1  766 

1  970 

15—19 

9  182 

4  669 

4513 

65—69 

2  982 

1  401 

1  581 

20—24 

10812 

5  452 

5  360 

70—74 

2  115 

955 

1  160 

25—29 

9  006 

4  459 

4  547 

75—79 

1  266 

530 

736 

30—34 

8  300 

4  119 

4  181 

80—84 

647 

240 

407 

35—39 

8  184 

4  103 

4081 

85 

302 

89 

212 

1)     Estimated  figures. 


SOURCE :   Japan's  Office  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Statistical  Handbook  of  Japan,  1971,  p.  19  &  23  based  on  data 
from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Office  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
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APPENDIX   D 


(1,000   Persons) 

Prefecture 

Population 

Prefecture 

Population 

Prefecture 

Population 

Hokkaido 

5,184 

Toyama 

1,030 

Tottori 

569 

Aomor  i 

1,428 

Ishikawa 

1,002 

Shimane 

774 

Iwate 

1,371 

Fukui 

744 

Okayama 

1,707 

Miyagi 

1,819 

Yamanashi 

762 

Hiroshima 

2,436 

Akita 

1,241 

Nagano 

1,957 

Yamaguchi 

1,511 

Yamagata 

1,226 

Gifu 

1,759 

Tokushima 

791 

Fukushima 

1,946 

Shizuoka 

3,090 

Kagawa 

908 

Ibaraki 

2,144 

Aichi 

5,386 

Ehime 

1,418 

Tochigi 

1,580 

Mie 

1,543 

Kochi 

787 

Gumma 

1,659 

Shiga 

890 

Fukuoka 

4,027 

Saitama 

3,866 

Kyoto 

2,250 

Saga 

838 

Chiba 

3,367 

Osaka 

7,620 

Nagasaki 

1,570 

Tokyo 

11,408 

Hyogo 

4,668 

Kumanoto 

1,700 

Kanagawa 

5,472 

Nara 

930 

Oita 

1,156 

Niigata 

2,361 

Wakayama 

1,043 

Miyazaki 
Kagoshima 

1,051 
1,729 

1)  According  to  the  1970  census. 


APPENDIX  E 


POPULATION  OF  CITIES  WITH  100,000  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS 
(October  1,  1970) 
(1,000  persons)        


City 

ropu- 

lalion 

Civ 

Tokyo 

8  B4I 

MalMidi. 

'■I.    JUJ) 

Saacbo 

(l.jlj 

•i  mu 

Km  ivama 

Yokohama 

2  238 

Hakodate 

Nagoya 

2  USli 

Kochi 

Kyoto 

1  4  19 

rVomot  i 

Kobe 

1   289 

Akilj 

Knakyu.hu 

1   IH  2 

Kurc 

Sapporo 

1    010 

Sliillii/u 

kawaiakl 

073 

Macbavhi 

1  .1  Look  j 

853 

Takaivuki 

Sakai 

594 

Yokkalchi 

\n,  .(■..-.. i , 

554 

Fujisawa 

V 11. .Jl 

515 

Yao 

Hiroshima 

142 

1     H1.    II    .li  U.I.. 

HiRailitovaka 

5UU 

1  okuthima 

<  i.ii.a 

IHL' 

li  hinomfya 

Kumamolo 

440 

il  irakaia 

Hamamaliu 

432 

i  ik.i/.ik  i 

Nagasaki 

421 

H.i.bmohc 

Mn/uoka 

llll 

Nai.i 

Himrji 

408 

Ncyagawa 

Kaguvliima 

403 

Akaslii 

G.fu 

38.i 

Yamagala 

N.iRala 

",N| 

Miyaiakl 

N  iiliinomfya 

377 

M.i.  ti  .1.1 

<  >v  a.  ana 

J75 

1  ..km 

1 nwmaka 

31)8 

Toyota 

Wakayama 

S..5 

Morioka 

Kanaxaw  a 

SOT 

Km  lime- 

Yokoiuka 

348 

Hitachi 

Kuraihiki 

MO 

Takaiaki 

l>..,k. 

327 

Kushfro 

1  unabasbl 

325 

Otatu 

Malsuyama 

323 

Nuinj/u 

Kav.agu.hi 

30b 

MoMRUfhi 

Ultunomiya 

301 

Kolii 

Aiahikawa 

288 

In,, 

Nagano 

289 

Omnia 

Sagamihara 

278 

Milu 

Takamanu 

274 

III. ii 

1    i..*a 

tog 

Kavvagor 

Toyama 

200 

Ibaraki 

Onlra 

209 

n  ,  lie  ni .. 

i.  h.i.n... 

201 

Fuchu 

Ona 

'.'(.I 

Mattumofo 

Mnla 

200 

Nagaoka 

i  oyofaaahl 

2SSI 

M  in. ii  .in 

shimonowki 

258 

Ktihlwadl 

1  iikuyama 

Ka.iiR.il 

Hai  biojl 

253 

Takaoka 

253 
248 
24  2 
242 
240 
240 
236 
235 
235 
234 
231 
220 
22(1 
228 
228 
223 
219 
217 
211 
20'J 
■Z»H 
207 
207 
L'lll 
20  3 
203 
201 
197 
190 
194 
103 
193 
I  92 
192 
189 
184 
183 
181 
17'. 
174 
172 
171 
104 
104 
103 
163 
162 
11.2 
102 
102 
|l,0 


Ciiy 

Hirosaki 

Cholu 
Od.iv.aia 
A.lukjRj 
li  hihaia 

Milaka 

llami 

Ube 

Kalhiwa 

Saga 

Kadotna 

Koihisaya 

K.itn.il  in  .i 
Kodaila 

Muiaihino 

1  okoro/awa 

Ogaki 

Kiryu 

Obiliiio 
i  lni  . i  .ii  i 
Nobroka 
1  akaia/uka 
Kakogawa 
Niihama 

I  Ml 

Bcppii 

s,,l., 
Su/uka 
Kiun.iRaya 
Malvuc 
I  a.  lnkawa 
Mi.akonojo 
Tonori 
Malvubaia 
Imabari 
Agro 
Yonago 
lalunomaki 
Iwakuol 
Oyania 

A  t/uwakamat  til 
Ik 
Uji 

Vjinalii 
Yaliuiliiro 
Matautaka 
I  omakomai 
Onomiibi 
Vamasui  bi 


Popu- 
lation 


157 
150 
156 
155 
154 
153 
151 
143 
141 
139 
139 
137 
137 
137 
135 
133 
IS2 
130 
128 
127 
127 
121. 
125 
124 
123 
121 
121 
118 
117 
1  I'. 
113 
112 
III 
III 
109 
107 
100 
105 
104 
104 
103 
103 
102 
102 
102 


SOURCE :   Japan's  Office  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Statistical  Handbook  of  Japan,  1971,  p.  21  &  22  based  on  data 
from  The  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Office  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
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EMPLOYED  PERSONS  BY  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS! 


Appendix  F 


Employed  Persons  by  Employment  Status1) 
(1000  persons) 


Year 


1955av. 

1960 

1965 

1969 

1970 


Total 


41  190 
44  610 
47  480 
50  400 
50  940 


1955av. 

24  120 

1960 

26  480 

1965 

28  650 

1969 

30  550 

1970 

30  910 

1955av. 

17  050 

1960 

18  120 

1965 

18  830 

1969 

19  860 

1970 

20  030 

Self- 
employed 

Hot 

10  400 

10  330 

9  680 

9  930 

9  770 

Mai 
7  940 
7  600 
7  040 
7  040 
6  920 

Fern 
2  460 
2  730 
2  650 
2  890 
2  850 


Unpaid 

family 

workers 

h  sexes 

13  850 

11  510 

9  920 

8  440 

8  050 

4  190 

3  090 
2  480 
1  970 
1  860 


Em-  Employed   Persons   by   Age   11969) 

ployccs 

Unpaid  family  workers 
1  6  900  fmp/oyees  -l   I     r- Sell-employed 

22  730 
27  830 
31  990 
33  060  Male        lW%y S    64  §  H        Female 


1)  Beginning  in  1969,  figures  are  not  strictly  comparable 
with  the  previous  figures  due  to  the  revision  of  the 
survey  method. 


SOURCE :  Japan's  Office  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Statistical  Handbook  of  Japan,  1971, 
p.  106  based  on  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
Office  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
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PAST  AND  FUTURE  TRENDS  OF  THE  JAPANESE  LEISURE  INDUSTRY 


Appendix  G 


1963 


1968 


1975 


NOTE 


D 

S. 

$4.9  bn. 
5.5% 

U 

,S 

$8.9  bn.   U 

.S.  $37.8  bn. 

Entertainment 

3 .  67. 

1.37. 

Gambling 

4.9 

6.7 

7.6 

Sports  and  Sporting  Goods 

2.4 

5.1 

3.2 

Games 

18.3 

13.6 

3.3 

Hobbies 

7.5 

11.2 

10.4 

Eating  and  Drinking  Places 

35.8 

36.4 

33.9 

Tourism 

25.6 

23.8 

38.8 

:   Data  from  Long  Term  Cre 

dit 

Bank 

,  Leisure 

In 

dus 

try,  1970. 

SOURCE:   Tourism  Planning  and  Research  Limited,  London,  Japan:  A  Major  Tourist  Market,  February,  1973, 
Table  3.1. 


ANNUAL  FAMILY  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION  COMPARISON,  1971 


Appendix  H 


Upper 

Upper  Middle 

Low  and  Middle 


Over  $14,000 
$5,600  -  $14,000 
Under  $5,600 


General  Japanese  Traveled  Japanese 
1%  19% 

8%  49% 

91%  32% 


NOTES:   (1)  Traveled  Japanese  includes  all  travelers. 

(2)  Based  on  conversion  rate  U.S.  $1  =  360  Yen. 

(3)  Based  on  JAL  Marketing  Survey. 

SOURCE:   Japan  Air  Lines,  Statistical  Summary  of  the  Japanese  Overseas  Travel  Market,  February  27,  1973, 
(Presentation  at  the  22nd  PATA  Annual  Conference,  Tokyo),  Chart  8. 


OVERSEAS  TRAVEL  EXPERIENCE  BY  ANNUAL  FAMILY  INCOME,  1971 


Appendix  I 


Upper 

Upper  Middle 

Low  and  Middle 


Over  $14,000 
$5,600  -  $14,000 
Under  $5,600 


Non -Experienced 

Experienced 

797. 

217. 

91% 

9% 

97% 

3% 

NOTES:   (1)  Experienced  includes  all  travelers. 

(2)  3.8%  (Average  for  all  income  levels). 

(3)  Based  on  JAL  Marketing  Survey. 

(4)  Based  on  conversion  rate  U.S.  $1  =  360  Yen. 

SOURCE:   Japan  Air  Lines,  Statistical  Summary  of  the  Japanese  Overseas  Travel  Market,  February  27,  1973, 
(Presentation  at  the  22nd  PATA  Annual  Conference,  Tokyo),  Chart  9. 


OVERALL  GROWTH  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  FAMILY  INCOME 


1963  -  1971 


Appendix  j 


(Unit:   U.S.  $) 

Fiscal  Year 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Family  Income 

1,777 

1,990 

2,171 

2,378 

2,624 

2,920 

3,256 

3,765 

4,152 

%  Change 

-- 

+12 

+  9 

+10 

+10 

+11 

+12 

+16 

+10 

NOTES:   (1)  Based  on  conversion  rate  of  U.S.  $1  =  360  Yen. 

(2)  Based  on  data  from  the  Family  Income  and  Expenditure  Survey,  Japan  Prime  Minister's  Office. 

SOURCE:   Japan  Air  Lines,  Statistical  Summary  of  the  Japanese  Overseas  Travel  Market,  February  27,  1973, 
(Presentation  at  the  2nd  PATA  Annual  Conference,  Tokyo),  Chart  10  -  2. 
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APPENDIX  K 


JAPANESE  TRAVEL  TO  OKINAWA  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


1961 

-  1972 

Total  Travel 

%  Change 

Destination 

Foreign 

%  Change 

%  Change 

Year 

Abroad 

Prev  Yr. 
+217. 

Countries 
86,328 

Prev  Yr. 
+13% 

Okinawa 
57,606 

Prev  Yr. 

1961 

143,934 

+337. 

1962 

145,749 

+  1 

74,822 

(-  3) 

70,927 

+23 

1963 

186,431 

+28 

100,074 

+34 

86,357 

+22 

1964 

221,309 

+19 

127,749 

+28 

93,560 

+  8 

1965 

265,683 

+20 

158,827 

+24 

106,856 

+14 

1966 

341,358 

+28 

212,409 

+34 

128,949 

+21 

1967 

427,829 

+25 

267,538 

+26 

160,291 

+24 

1968 

541,716 

+27 

343,542 

+28 

198,174 

+24 

1969 

712,080 

+31 

492,880 

+44 

219,200 

+11 

1970 

936,205 

+32 

663,467 

+35 

272,738 

+24 

1971 

1 

,263,217 

+35 

961,135 

+45 

302,082 

+11 

1972 

1 

533,0735./ 

Vf 

1,392,045 

* 

141,028-/ 

"k 

1973 

(eat 

.) 

2 :  338,  300 

—'   Includes  Japanese 

travel  to  foreign  countries  th 

rough  1972 

and  Japanese 

travel 

to  Okinawa 

up  to  May  15, 

1972. 

—'    Includes  Japanese  travel  to  Okinawa  from  January  1,  1972  to  May  15,  1972. 

*  Percentages  are  unavailable  due  to  Okinawa  reversion  in  May  1972. 

**  Estimate  made  by  the  Transport  Ministry  as  reported  in  the  Sankei  Shimbun,  October  8,  1973. 

SOURCE:   Ministry  of  Transport,  Japan  Department  of  Research  and  Data  Processing, 
Secretariat  to  the  Minister,  Statistics  on  Foreign  Visitors  to  Japan: 
1972,  p. 31. 


DESTINATION  OF  JAPANESE  OVERSEAS  TRAVELERS: 
FIRST  STOP-OVER  PREFERENCE  (1967-1972) 


APPENDIX  L 


Unit: 

1000 

Destination 

1967 

%  Chg 

1968 

%  Chfi 

1969 

%  ChR 

1970 

%  ChS 

1971 

%  Chg 

1972 

%  Chfi 

Asia 

132.0 

_ 

177.1 

+34% 

262.1 

+48% 

329.1 

+26% 

480.6 

+46% 

738.9 

+54% 

Europe 

41.2 

- 

51.3 

+25% 

69.1 

+35% 

97.9 

+42% 

124.9 

+28% 

178.5 

+43% 

Africa 

2.5 

- 

2.6 

+  4% 

3.1 

+19% 

3.6 

+16% 

N.A. 

- 

6.7 

- 

North  America 

74.3 

- 

89.9 

+21% 

121.7 

+35% 

179.1 

+47% 

N.A. 

- 

426.3 

- 

South  America 

4.6 

- 

4.7 

+  2% 

5.0 

+  6% 

8.2 

+64% 

N.A. 

- 

9.7 

- 

Oceania 

3.5 

- 

4.8 

+33% 

6.2 

+29% 

7.9 

+27% 

N.A. 

- 

13.4 

- 

Others 

10.9 

- 

12.7 

+18% 

25.7 

+102% 

37.7 

+47% 

355.6 

- 

18.6 

- 

TOTAL 


269.0 


343.1 


492.9 


663.5 


961.1   +45%  1,392.0   +45% 


SOURCES:   (1)  Japan  Air  Lines,  The  Overseas  Travel  Market  of  Japan,  1972,  p. 6,  for  data  from  1967 
1970. 

(2)  Japan  Air  Lines,  Statistical  Summary  of  the  Japanese  Overseas  Travel  Market, 
February  27,  1973,  (Presentation  at  the  22nd  PATA  Annual  Conference,  Tokyo), 
Chart  17,  for  data  for  1971. 


(3)  Ministry  of  Transport,  Japan,  Department  of  Research  and  Data  Processing, 
Secretariat  to  the  Minister,  Statistics  on  Foreign  Visitors  to  Japan:  1972, 
p.  32,  for  data  on  1972.   The  latter  report  is  based  on  data  from  the 
Ministry  of  Justice. 
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APPENDIX  M 


JAPANESE  TRAVEL  ABROAD  BASED  ON  PASSPORT  DATA 
AND  FOREIGN  VISITOR  ARRIVALS* 


1971 


Destination /Prig in 


1. 

United  States 

2. 

Taiwan 

3. 

Hong  Kong 

4. 

Macau 

5. 

France 

6. 

England 

7. 

Germany 

8. 

Italy 

9. 

Korea 

10. 

Switzerland 

11. 

Netherlands 

12. 

Thailand 

13. 

Austria 

14. 

Denmark 

15. 

Canada 

16. 

Spain 

17. 

Singapore 

18. 

Greece 

19. 

Philippines 

20. 

USSR 

21. 

Mexico 

22. 

Indonesia 

23. 

India 

24. 

Australia 

25. 

New  Zealand 

Outgoing 

Japanese 

294 

,018 

265 

,063 

248 

,006 

180 

,304 

94 

,649 

93 

,382 

88 

,372 

83 

,483 

82 

,695 

78 

,133 

68 

,561 

58 

,493 

58 

,102 

56 

432 

55 

,491 

47 

341 

37 

522 

36 

880 

33 

409 

24 

774 

22. 

368 

19. 

382 

19 

011 

12 

640 

5 

560 

2,064. 

071 

Foreign 

Visitors 

314 

,340 

40 

580 

10 

,554 

NA 

10 

,459 

34 

465 

18 

820 

6 

,389 

40 

281 

4 

862 

5 

,276 

10 

197 

1 

,551 

3 

,236 

16 

,940 

2 

,753 

4 

,789 

1 

530 

27. 

,732 

2 

888 

4 

,322 

7 

,497 

11 

,781 

26 

,006 

4 

119 

611 

367 

-Japanese  travel  abroad  is  based  on  passport  data  from  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.   Information  on  foreign  visitor  arrivals  is  based  on 
data  from  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 


Source:   Japan  National  Tourist  Organization,  "Statistics  on  International 
Tourism  To  and  From  Japan,"  presented  at  the  Japan  Tourist 
Conference  held  on  November  10,  1972. 
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JAPANESE  PASSPORTS  ISSUED 


1972 


Passports  Issued 

in  1972  Classified  by  Age 

Age  Brackets 

Persons 

% 

Up  to  19 

32,992 

3.07 

20  -  29 

365,253 

33.94 

30  -  39 

273,316 

25.40 

40  -  49 

199,599 

18.55 

50  -  59 

112,586 

10.46 

60  -  69 

73,454 

6.83 

70  -  79 

17,739 

1.65 

80  &  up 

1,090 

0.10 

Total 

1,076,029 

100.00 

Appendix  N 


Passports  Issued  in  1972  Classified  by  Sex 

Male 

Female 

Infants* 

Total** 

Passport 
Holders 

766,150 

309,879 

(16,053) 

(1,092,082) 

Percentage 

70.15% 

28.38% 

1.47% 

100.00% 

Note:   *  Entered  in  their  accompanying  adults'  passports. 

**  The  number  of  persons,  including  accompanied  infants,  entered  in 
passports. 

Source:  Moto's  Report,  No.  107,  May  7,  1973 
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APPENDIX  0 


JAPANESE  PASSPORTS  ISSUED  1966.  1969,  1970  &  1971 


Prefecture 

Hokkaido 

Aomor i 
I  v;  a  t  e 
M  i  y  a  g  i 

Akita  • 
Y  amaga t  a 
Fukushima 

Tohoku  Region 

Ibarapi 

Tochigi 

Tumma 

Sai  t  ama 

Chiba 

Tokyo 

K an  a g aw a 

Kan  to  Region 

N  i  i  g  a  t  a 

Toy ama 

Ishikawa 

Fukui 

Yananashi 

Nagano 

Gifu 

Shi  zuoka 

Aichi 

Chubu  Region 

Mie 

Shiga 

Kyoto 

Osaka 

Hyogo 

Nar  a 

'•'  a  k  a  v  a  m  a 


1966 


3,576 


941 
537 
,429 
502 
672 
658 


4,739 


1,115 

741 
,187 
,331 


1969 


1970 


8.280 


9.748 


1 

2 

2 

89 


155 
549 
9,453 

106,531 


446 
607 
859 
555 
568 
150 
410 
496 
773 


18,864 

991 
472 
5,530 
27,604 
7,831 
1,093 
1,167 


2 
1 
3 
1 

1 
2 

13 

3 

2 

3 

10 

10 

182 

31 

244 

4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
4 
4 
10 
23 

55 

2 

1 

12 

61 

18 

3 

2 


680 
595 
671 
715 
397 
327 

385 

147 
959 
518 
868 
272 
168 
782 

714 

302 
208 
571 
615 
088 
214 
632 
506 
693 

829 

888 
664 
925 
750 
061 
109 
883 


2 
1 
5 
1 
2 
3 

16 

5 

4 

5 

14 

13 

242 

39 

326 

5 
2 
3 
2 
2 
5 
7 
15 
34 

78 

4 

3 

18 

8  0 

29 

4 

4 


639 
802 
174 
519 
020 
679 

833 

123 
387 
523 
837 
717 
989 
863 

439 

503 
777 
822 
331 
099 
217 
228 
021 
149 

147 

180 
015 
131 
438 
511 
698 
435 


1971 
14,709 

3,924 
3,380 
8,535 
2,513 
4,000 
5,641 

27,993 

8,272 

7,532 

8,786 

27,013 

24,848 

260,863 

64,124 

401,438 

7,481 

4,841 

6,107 

3,814 

4,000 

10,896 

10,832 

22,811 

49,279 

120,061 

7,734 
5,135 
26,187 
47,584 
8,297 
6,466 


Kinki  Region 


44,688 


103,280 


144,408 


186,660 


71 


Prefecture  1966         1969  1970      1971 


Tottori 

Sh  imane 
Okay ama 
HI  roshina 
Yamaguchi 

Chugoku  Region 

Tokushima 
Kagawa 
Ehime 
Kochi 

Shikoku    Region  2,211  7,163  9,776        16,566 

Fukuoka 

Saga 

.Nagasaki 

Kunano to 

Oita 

Miyazaki 

Kagosh  ir.a 

Kyushu  Region 

Other  -  -  6,879    8,222* 

GRAND    TOTAL  195,578  468,664  644,684      856,611** 


216 

629 

921 

2,027 

262 

681 

975 

1,442 

1,144 

3,922 

5,846 

8,265 

2,836 

6,640 

10,434 

16,690 

1,158 

3,142 

4,811 

7,447 

5,616 

15,014 

22,987 

35,871 

39  0 

1,231 

1,852 

2,884 

630 

2,267 

2,818 

4,853 

717 

2,187 

3,252 

5,315 

484 

1,478 

1,854 

3,514 

4,6  80 

1 1  ,  0  8  Q 

16,092 

22,655 

33  7 

8  80 

1,365 

2,643 

1,144 

2,486 

3,730 

5,001 

94  8 

2,290 

2,768 

4,466 

644 

1,241 

1,704 

4,056 

462 

996 

1,237 

2,215 

1,13  8 

2,017 

2,571 

4,500 

9  ,  3  5  3 

2  0,999 

2  9,467 

45,536 

SOURCE:       Ministry    of    Foreign    Affairs  ,    Japan.  Data   for    1971   from  Moto '  s 
Report,   May  4,    1972 

*  Passports  delivered  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  instead  of  the 

prefectural  office  of  the  applicant's  place  of  residence,  for  urgent  reasons, 

**  An  increase  of  32.9%  over  1970.   The  number  does  not  include  11,954  official 
and  diplomatic  passports  issued  in  1971.   The  overall  1971  total  of  868,565 
passports  represent  a  32.8%  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

NOTE:   The  Passport  Law  was  revised  on  December  1,  1971.   Previously,  a  passport 
was  good  for  ollily  one  trip  whereas  under  the  new  law  it  is  good  for 
5  years. 
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APPENDIX    p 


MODE   OF   JAPANESE  TRAVEL 


By  Air 
By  Sea 


1965-1969 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

67 

70 

71 

72 

79 

33 

30 

29 

28 

21 

NOTE :   Data  based  on  information  from  the  Ministry  of  Justice; 
these  figures  exclude  Okinawa. 

SOURCE :   Tourism  Planning  and  Research  Limited,  London, 

Japan:  A  Major  Tourist  Market,  February  1973,  Item  4.4 


APPENDIX  Q 


WHERE  JAPANESE  TRAVELERS  PURCHASED 

THEIR  TICKETS 

1970 

Travel  Agents  97% 

Carriers  or  others       3% 

NOTE :  Based  on  Japan  Air  Lines'  Market  Survey 

SOURCE :   Japan  Air  Lines,  Statistical  Summary  of  the 

Japanese  Overseas  Travel  Market,  February  27,  1973, 
(Presentation  at  the  22nd  PATA  Annual 
Conference,  Tokyo),  Chart  24. 


APPENDIX  R 


SEASONAL  PATTERNS  OF  OVERSEAS  DEPARTURES  BY 
JAPANESE  TRAVELERS,  1970-1972 
(Including  travel  to  Okinawa) 


Month 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


TOTAL 

712,080 

936,025 

1,268,217 

January 

46,619 

62,753 

86,901 

87,642 

February 

56,417 

72,640 

103,161 

112,859 

March 

65,793 

74,896 

108,802 

110,377 

April 

55,312 

73,330 

98,008 

115,931 

May 

55,275 

66,457 

95,441 

109,272 

June 

45,732 

62,332 

84,531 

July 

62,768 

86,379 

114,544 

August 

81,541 

106,812 

136,260 

September 

49,746 

70,876 

89,761 

October 

63,724 

91,493 

124,242 

November 

69,417 

87,258 

116,501 

December 

59,736 

80,979 

110,065 

NOTE :   Japanese  travel  to  Okinawa  was  not  recorded  after  May  15,  1973, 
SOURCE :  Ministry  of  Transport,  Japan  Department  of  Research  and  Data 

Processing,  Secretariat  to  the  Minister,  Statistics  on 

Foreign  Visitors  to  Japan  (Annual  Reports) 
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APPENDIX   S 


Monthly  number  of  Japanese 
going  out  abroad 
-  except  Okinawa  - 


Month   JAN     FEB  MAR  APR  MAY  JUNE    JULY     AUG    SEPT     OCT     NOV     DEC  TOTAL  Change 

Year 

1958   3,024   3,269  3,585  3,805  5,397  3,822   4,158   4,957   4,386   4,244   4,068   4,548  49,263 

59   3,503   4,046  4,560  3,917  4,348  5,279   6,066   5,572   5,828   5,142   4,280   4,653  57,194  16.1 

1960   4,059   5,766  5,562  5,478  6,450  6,566   7,312   8,527   7,611   6,483   6,802   5,607  76,223  33.3 

61  5,265   5,728  7,518  6,995  7,136  8,202   7,950   9,149   9,337   8,874   5,873   4,324  86,351  13.3 

62  4,247   4,909  5,363  6,057  6,563  6,653   6,227   8,299   7,440   7,133   6,804   5,128  74,823  13.4 

63  5,614   5,983  7,688  8,171  8,559  8,973   8,613   9,714  11,779  10,029   8,607   6,543  100,273  34.0 

64  7,787  10,146  10,767  10,766  11,005  11,289  11,332  11,673  11,706  11,845  11,647   7,784  127,747  27.4 

65  9,858  12,073  12,463  12,693  12,682  13,689  15,026  14,423  13,407  15,509  15,500  11,504  158,827  24.3 

66  15,021  17,755  18,051  16,417  15,143  18,346  18,891  18,620  18,554  20,632  20,075  14,904  212,409  33.7 

67  18,838  21,368  21,716  20,737  22,738  20,037  23,817   24,432  24,583  25,894  25,742  17,586  267,488  25.9 

68  22,952  26,172  26,888  26,913  23,837  25,222  30,349  32,257   30,278   36,879  34,922  26,873  343,542  28.4 

69  32,295  39,926  43,322  38,773  42,148  33,359  41,603  44,702  38,140  47,949  50,613  40,050  492,880  43.5 
1970  46,869  55,722  52,134  52,298  49,196  46,537  56,227  59,706  50,842  72,362  66,486  55,088  663,467  34.6 

71  64,417  84,338  77,476  76,694  77,978  69,961  81,413  90,967  70,050  99,759  91,434  76,648  961,135  44.9 

72  87,642  112,859  110,377  115,931  109,272  96,820  110,237  139,424  110,322  137,984  142,263  118,914  1,392,045  44.8 

73  151,958  169,294  197,166  161,023  179,247  178,123 

SOURCE :   Data  was  received  from  the  Nomura  Research  Institute  of  Technology  on  1/31/74.   The  source  of 

the  information  was  not  indicated  on  the  table  but  is  probably  released  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport,  Japan  Department  of  Research  and  Data  Processing  Secretariat  to  the  Minister. 
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APPENDIX  T 


AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  STAY  OF  FOREIGN 
VISITORS  AND  OUTGOING  JAPANESE* 


Unit:Nights  Spent 


1964  -  1971 

Outgoing 

Japanese 

28.1 

24.5 

21.2 

19.6 

18.8 

15.8 

14.7 

10.3 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

*Based  on  data  from  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 

Source:   Japan  National  Tourist  Organization  "Statistics  on  International 
Tourism  To  and  From  Japan,"  printed  at  the  Japan  Tourism  Organ- 
ization held  on  November  10,  1972. 


Foreign 
Visitors 

16 

1 

15. 

2 

14, 

0 

13. 

6 

13. 

7 

12. 

8 

12. 

9 

12. 

7 
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APPENDIX  U 

LENGTH  OF  TRIP  OF  JAPANESE  TRAVEL  ABROAD 
(1966  -  1969) 

1966        1967        1968        1969        1970 

1-  5  nights 

6-  10  nights 

11-  15  nights 

16-  20  nights 

21-  30  nights 

31-  60  nights 

61-  90  nights 

91-180  nights 

Source:   Edward  Hudson, "Length  of  Holidays --A  Major  Obstacle  to  the 
Development  of  the  Japanese  Travel  Market,"  International 
Transport  Association,  290/A-Tourism-X.   6-Jap. /FESEAs,  No.  17, 
p.  374,  based  on  data  from  the  Immigration  Bureau,  Japanese 
Ministry  of  Justice  (1966-1969  restated  by  ITA  to  eliminate 
non -respondents  and  trips  of  over  180  days). 


31 

% 

19 

% 

10 

% 

9 

% 

12 

% 

12 

% 

3 

% 

4 

% 

32 

% 

20 

7o 

11 

% 

9 

% 

13 

7o 

9 

% 

3 

% 

3 

% 

29 

% 

18 

% 

12 

% 

9 

°/o 

15 

% 

11 

% 

3 

7o 

3 

% 

38 

7o 

18 

7o 

11 

% 

8 

% 

12 

7, 

9 

% 

2 

% 

2 

% 

33 

% 

24 

7o 

11 

7„ 

7 

7o 

16 

% 

5 

/o 

2 

7 

/o 

1 

7 

/o 

Appendix    V 


..-.^tP    TRAVEL  ABROAD   »v    I  TUT.TH  OF   STAY 

AND   DESTINATION 

1970 


Deatlnatlon.  by  length  of   stay,    1970 


1-5  daya 
6-10  days 
11-20  days 
21  days-1  month 
Within   3  months 
Within  6  month* 
Within  1  ye»r 
Over  1  year 
(Mean) 


26 

21 

7 
4 


(6-10  days) 


North  America 

8 
23 
29 
17 

9 

3 

3 

9 
(11-20  days) 


Europe 

Length   ol    b 

I 

1 

1-5  days 

8 

6-10  days 

49 

11-15  daya 

24 

16-20  daya 

10 

21-30  daya 

4 

31-60   daya 

1 

61-90   daya 

3 

91-1B0  day 

(11-20  day«) 

N°":      (2,    ^..ron   cat.   trom'tnetlnlchl   Newspapers,   nn    lapsnese  Oversea,  Travelers, 


Source:     Tomriam  Planning  and  Reaearch  Limited,   London,   Jap. 
February,   1973,   item  4.6. 


A  Major  Tourist  Market, 


1APANESE  TRAVEL  ABROAD 
„,„■■.»-,  bv  OJiSi  °f  Trave1    "'"'  """""",c  P"'"""'    197^ 
(Unit:    Person) 


ay  Abroad 

7. 

33 

24 

11 

7 

16 

5 

2 


(1)  Includes  only   those  who  have   stayed 
away    180  nights  or   less. 

(2)  Excludes   those   returning    from  Okinawa 

(3)  Based  on  Information  from  the  Ministry 
of  Juatice. 


Appendix      w 


Total 

Diplomacy 

Official  Business 

Tourism  and  Others 

Business 

Service  Offer 

Overseas   Duty 

Study  Abroad 

Scientific   Research 

Spouse   and   unmarried   children 

Permanent   Residents 

Unknown 


1,392,045 

3.400 

10,397 

1,035,124 

270,848 

9,324 

8,236 

7,896 

2,682 

15,941 

9,652 

18,545 


Note: 
Source 


ased   on  data   from  the  Japan  Ministry  of  Justice. 

Ministry  of  Transport,   Japan,    Department  rfH-* 
and  Data   Processing,    Secretarla      to   the  ""Ister 
-r...  .,.■■.   „n   Foreign  Walter!    to  J»°«n.    1972,    page 


APPENDIX   " 


Appendix     Y 


JAPANESE    PASSPORT    ISSIAMES    BY    PURPOSE    OF    TRAVEL 
(1967    -    1971) 


JAPANESE    PLEASURE    &  BUSINESS    TRAVEL 
1964    -    1971 


Unit :    1000 


Total    Issued 

255,399 

321,674 

473,410 

644  ,  684 

856,611 

(100*) 

(1007.) 

(1007.) 

(1007.) 

(1007.) 

Economic  Activities 

104,255 

118,064 

162,299 

195,109 

174,092 

(40) 

(37) 

(34) 

(30) 

(20) 

Cultural  Activities 

6,284 

10,881 

11,240 

10,782 

8,222 

(3) 

(3) 

(2) 

(2) 

(1) 

Emigration 

7,106 

6,eS9 

6,914 

10,086 

8,228 

(3) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(1) 

Tourlan 

117,506 

174,845 

283.541 

415,132 

651,904 

(46) 

(54) 

(60) 

(64) 

(76) 

Other 

20,278 

11,015 

9,416 

13,575 

14,165 

(8) 

(4) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

SOURCE :      Japat 

.   White 

Paper   on 

Tourism 

-—-^^  Year 
Purpose        "^^_ 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Pleasure 

24.6 

46.0 

82.1 

108.2 

147.2 

246.3 

348.2 

7.   Change 

" 

+87 

+78 

+32 

+36 

+67 

+41 

Business 

104.9 

116.9 

132.3 

160.8 

195.9 

246.6 

315.3 

7.   Change 

- 

+11 

+13 

+22 

+22 

+26 

+28 

TOTAL 

129.5 

162.9 

214.4 

269.0 

34  3.1 

492.9 

663.5 

7.   Change 

" 

+26 

+32 

+25 

+28 

+44 

+35 

MA  -  Not  available 

Note:   Based  on  data  from  the  Japan  Ministry  of  Justice 

Source:  Japan  Air  Lines,  Statistical  Summary  of  the  Japanese  Overseas  Travel  Market, 
February  27,  1973,  (Presentation  at  the  22nd  PATA  Annual  Conference,  Tokyo). 
Chart  2-2. 
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AGE  OF  JAPANESE  OVERSEAS  TRAVELERS 
(1964-19711 


APPENDIX  Z 


Unit:      1000 

"V        Year 
Group^\ 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

-19 

12.9 

16.3 

15.8 

28.2 

20.0 

34.6 

34.6 

44.4 

X   Change 

+22 

(-3) 

+78 

(-29) 

+73 

0 

+28 

20-24 

11.6 

14.3 

17.5 

23.9 

36.0 

51.0 

84.9 

140.3 

+23 

+22 

+37 

+51 

+42 

+66 

+65 

25-29 

16.0 

19.1 

25.1 

31.4 

45.1 

65.0 

93.6 

135.3 

%   Change 

+19 

+31 

+25 

+44 

+44 

+44 

+45 

30-49 

61.5 

76.9 

105.7 

128.6 

170.5 

237.4 

320.0 

453.0 

°L   Change 

+25 

+37 

+22 

+33 

+39 

+35 

+42 

50  - 

27.5 

36.3 

50.3 

56.9 

71.5 

104.9 

130.4 

188.1 

7.   Change 

+32 

+39 

+13 

+26 

+47 

+24 

+44 

TOTAL 

129.5 

162.9 

214.4 

269.0 

343.1 

492.9 

663.5 

961.1 

%   Chmge 

_ 

+26 

+32 

+26 

+28 

+44 

+35 

+45 

NOTE:  Age  group  under  19  includes  unclassif iable  persons  whose  ages  are  unknown 
but  who  are  numerically  insignificant. 

SOURCE :   Japan  Air  Lines,  Statistical  Summary  of  the  Japanese  Overseas  Travel 

Market.  February  27,  1973,  (Presentation  at  the  22nd  PATA  Annual  Conference, 
Tokyo),  Chart  4-2. 


APPENDIX   AA 


SEX  OF  JAPANESE  OVERSEAS  TRAVELERS 
(1964-1971) 


Unit:      1000 

"\Year 
Sex^~^^ 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Female 

30.1 

35.9 

44.9 

54.2 

68.8 

104.4 

148.7 

22?.? 

%   Change 

•     +19 

+25 

+21 

+27 

+52 

+42 

+55 

Male 

99.4 

127.0 

169.5 

214.8 

274.3 

388.5 

514.8 

731.3 

%   Change 

+28 

+33 

+27 

+28 

+42 

+33 

+42 

TOTAL 

129.5 

162.9 

214.4 

269.0 

343.1 

492.9 

663.5 

961.1 

SOURCE :   Japan  Air  Lines,  Statistical  Summary  of  the  Japanese  Overseas  Travel 
Market,  February  27,  1973,  (Presentation  at  the  22nd  PATA  Annual 
Conference,  Tokyo),  Chart  3.1. 

APPENDIX  BB 
OCCUPATION  OF  JAPANESE  OVERSEAS  TRAVELERS 
(1967  -  1970) 


Unit:   1000 


^~~~-^^       Year 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

0  c  c  u  p  a  t  ioTr----^ 

% 

Chg 

%   Chg 

%   Chg 

7.   Chg 

Company   employee 

65.8 

104.2 

+  58 

138.9 

+33 

221.1 

+59 

Executive /Manager 

68.6 

78.6 

+15 

154.0 

+96 

180.9 

+17 

Housewife 

17.7 

22.4 

+27 

32.5 

+45 

46.5 

+43 

Student 

15.5 

23.0 

+48 

29.9 

+30 

42.8 

+43 

Services 

17.5 

17.5 

0 

25.1 

+43 

35.1 

+40 

Self-employed 

9.6 

18.4 

+92 

23.5 

+28 

34.4 

+46 

Teachers 

8.3 

10.3 

+24 

11.2 

+  9 

14.1 

+26 

Agriculture 

3.2 

4.8 

+50 

8.9 

+85 

10.1 

+13 

Medical 

5.0 

6.0 

+20 

9.5 

+58 

10.0 

+   5 

Others 

57.8 

57.9 

0 

59.4 

+  3 

68.5 

+15 

TOTAL 

269.0 

_ 

343.1 

+28 

492.9 

+44 

663.5 

+35 

NOTE:   Based  on  data  from  the  Japan  Ministry  of  Justice. 

SOURCE :  Japan  Air  Lines,  Statistical  Summary  of  the  Japanese  Overseas  Travel 
Market,  February  27,  1973,  (Presentation  at  the  22nd  PATA  Annual 
Conference,  Tokyo),  Chart  5-2. 
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APPENDIX  CC 


OVERSEAS  TRAVEL  EXPERIENCE  VS. 
OWNERSHIP  OF  DURABLE  CONSUMER  GOODS 
1965,  1970  &  1971 


Percent  of  Population 


1965 


1970 


1971 


Overseas  travel 

27o 

4% 

4% 

Air  conditioner 

2 

8 

9 

Car 

12 

38 

30 

Color  TV 

0 

42 

61 

Monochrome  TV 

94 

82 

75 

NOTE :   Based  on  data  from  a  Japan  Air  Lines'  Marketing 

Survey  and  Japan  Economic  Planning  Agency 
SOURCES :   (1)  Japan  Air  Lines,  The  Overseas  Travel  Market  of 
Japan,  1972,  pp.  29-30 

(2)  Japan  Air  Lines,  Statistical  Summary  of  the 

Japanese  Overseas  Travel  Market,  February  27,  1973 
(Presentation  at  the  22nd  PATA  Annual  Conference, 
Tokyo).  Chart  27 

APPENDIX  DD 
OVERSEAS  TRAVEL  EXPERIENCE:  REPEAT  VS. 


FIRST-TIME  TRAVELERS 

1970 

Repeat 

First-Time 

All  overseas  travel         52% 

48% 

Pleasure  travel            39 

61 

NOTE :  Based  on  Japan  Air  Lines'  Marketing  Survey 

SOURCE :  Japan  Air  Lines,  Statistical  Summary  of  the 

Japanese  Overseas  Travel  Market,  February  27,  1973 
(Presentation  at  the  22nd  PATA  Annual  Conference, 
Tokyo)  Chart  6. 


APPENDIX  EE 


PEOPLE  PLANNING  TO  TRAVEL 


1970-1975 

Traveled 

Non- Traveled 

People 

People 

Percent  who  traveled 

in  1970 

4% 

96% 

Percent  who  plan  to 

travel 

50 

9 

Percent  who  plan  to 

travel  before  1975 

2 

8.6% 

NOTE:  Based  on  Japan  Airlines'  Marketing  Survey 


SOURCE :   Japan  Air  Lines,  The  Overseas  Travel  Market  of  Japan.  1972 
pp.  29-30 
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WHERE  PEOPLE  WANT  TO  GO  FOR  PLEASURE 
TRAVEL  IN  THE  FUTURE 
(By  Region,  Unduplicated  Answers  of  Non- 
Traveled  People)  1971 


APPENDIX  FF 


Europe 

50% 

Asia 

21 

Americas 

22 

Oceania 

4 

Middle  East  Africa 

3 

NOTE:   Based  on  Japan  Air  Lines'  Marketing  Survey  1971 

SOURCE :   Japan  Air  Lines,  Statistical  Summary  of  the 

Japanese  Overseas  Travel  Market,  February  27,  1973, 
(Presentation  at  the  22nd  PATA  Annual  Conference, 
Tokyo),  Chart  18. 


APPENDIX  GG 


ACTUAL  AND  INTENDED  DESTINATIONS  OF  JAPANESE 
TRAVELERS  -  1970 


Destinations  for  Sightseeing 

Asia 

Europe 

North  America 

Middle  Near  East  &  Africa 

Latin  America 

Oceania/South  Pacific 


Actual 


Intended  Figure 


68.4% 

9.1% 

25.3 

58.4 

29.0 

17.3 

3.4 

8.2 

2.9 

8.8 

1.7 

6.1 

NOTE :  Based  on  information  from  the  Mainichi  Newspapers, 
On  Japanese  Overseas  Travelers.  1970. 

SOURCE :   Tourism  Planning  and  Research  Ltd. ,  London, 

Japan:  A  Major  Tourist  Market,  February,  1973, 
Item  5.5. 


WHAT  JAPANESE  "NON- TRAVELERS"  EXPECT  TO  SEE  OR  ENJOY 


APPENDIX   HH 


WHILE 

ON  PLEASURE 

TRAVEL 

Expectation 

Index 

Asia 

Americas* 

Hawaii 

Europe 

Scenic  Beauties 

63% 

74% 

85% 

80% 

Local  Life 

44 

57 

48 

45 

Social  Situation 

34 

33 

21 

29 

Historic  Sites 

24 

- 

- 

32 

Shopping 

24 

17 

26 

22 

Art 

19 

13 

- 

27 

Meeting  People 

17 

23 

14 

18 

Rest 

- 

- 

13 

. 

Character  of  Place 

- 

27 

26 

- 

*  Excluding  Hawaii  and  Guam 

NOTE :   (1)  Multiple  answers  of  274%  received  against  questionnaires. 
(2)  Based  on  Japan  Air  Lines'  Marketing  Survey,  1971 


SOURCES:   (1)  Japan  Air  Lines,  The  Overseas  Travel  Market  of  Japan,  1972, 
pp.  36  and  38. 

(2)   Japan  Air  Lines,  Statistical  Summary  of  the  Japanese  Overseas 
Travel  Market.  February  27,  1973,  (Presentation  at  the  22nd 
PATA  Annual  Conference,  Tokyo),  Chart  20. 
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APPENDIX  n 


JAPANESE  CROUP  TRAVEL 
1970 


Destination 

Total 

Package 

Tour 

Group   Tour 

Individual   Tour 

Asia 

329,100 

(1007.) 

217. 

387. 

417. 

Americas    (Excluding 
Hawaii  and  Guam) 

179,100 

(1007.) 

13 

25 

62 

Hawaii 

Guam 

Europe 

93,665 
35,774 
97,900 

(1007.) 
(1007.) 
(1007.) 

36 
66 

20 

29 
16 
33 

35 

18 
47 

SOURCE:      Japan  Air   Lines 

,    The   Overseas   Tr 

ivel 

Market 

of 

Japan,    1972, 

P. 

13. 

APPENDIX    J  J 


PACKAGE  TOUR   PRICES    FROM  JAPAN 


1965- 

■1971 

DESTINATION 

Southeast 

Europe 
$1,616 

Americas* 
$    1,775 

Hawa  i  i 
$    1,034 

Asia 

$     497 

1,450 

1,275 

797 

400 

1,291 

1,021 

814 

369 

1,272 

1,019 

586 

250 

819 

819 

361 

217 

825 

819 

406 

217 

908 

819 

408 

249 

Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 


*  Excluding  Hawaii  and  Guam 

NOTE:  (1)  Based  on  conversion  rate  of  U.S.  $1  =  360  yen 

(2)  Based  on  the  tariff  of  a  typical  tour  program 

SOURCE :  Japan  Air  Lines,  Statistical  Summary  of  the  Japanese  Overseas 

Travel  Market,  February  27,  1973,  (Presentation  at  the  22nd  PATA 
Annual  Conference,  Tokyo),  Chart  11. 


DURATION  OF 

LOWEST 

PRICE  D  T01 

RS    FROM    JAPAN 

APPENDIX   KK 

1965- 

1971 

(Day 

s) 

Southeast 

Europe 
20 

Hawaii 

Asia 

17 

7 

7 

20 

11 

7 

4 

20 

10 

7 

6 

23 
21 
12 
12 

10 

10 

9 

9 

6 

7 
6 
6 

4 
4 
4 

5 

Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 

*  Excluding  Hawaii   &  Guam 

NOTE:      Based  on  the  Tariff  of  a   typical   tour  program. 

SOURCE-      Japan  Air   Lines,    Statistical    Summary   of   the  Japanese 

Overseas   Travel   Market,    February  27,    1973,    (Presentation 

at    the   22nd    PATA  Annual    Conference,    Tokyo),    Chart    12. 

APPENDIX  LL 
DESCENDING  RATIO  OF  TOUR    PRICES   TO  ANNUAL   FAMILY 
INCOME— PERCENTAGE   RATIO      OF   LOWEST   TOUR    PRICE   TO  AVERAGE   ANNUAL    FAMILY    INCOME 
1965-1971 


(A)  Average  annual    farily    income 

(B)  Lowest   tour  price   for   destination 


Unit :USS_ 


Americas* 


1968 


$2,171 


$1,775 


2,378 


1,275 


2,624 


1,021 


2,920 


1,019 


3,256 


819 


3,765 


819 


1971 


4,152 


-53TT 


ratio   B/A  7. 


82 


54 


39 


35 


25 


20 


$1,034 


797 


814 


586 


361 


406 


-ST5- 


~nr 


ratio   B/A  7. 


48 


34 


20 


$"1,516 


1,450 


~WT 


1,272 


|  ratio   B/A   7. 


74 


01 


49 


25 


22 


20 


$      497 


217 


-7FT 


|  ratio  B/A   7.      | 23 

*   Excluding  Hawaii    and  Guam 

NOTE:      Data  based   on   Information   from  the   Prime  Minister's  Office  on  the  Tariff 
of  a   typical   tour  program. 


SOURCE 


:   Japan  Air  Lines,  Statistical  Summary  of  the  Japanese  Overseas  Travel  Market, 

February  27,  1973,  (Presentation  at  the  22nd  PATA  Annual  Conference,  loKyo;,  Char 


t  13. 
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Appendix  MM 


MAJOR  OBSTACLES  TO  INCREASED  TOURISM 
FROM  JAPAN  -  1970 


Deterrent  Factors  to  Travel  pe0pie 

Tight  Daily  Business 

(lack  of  time)  70% 

Expense  57 

Language  Difficulty  45 

Aircraft  Safety  15 

Troublesome  Tour  Arrangement  14 

Western  Foods  -±q 


Traveled        Non-Traveled 


People 


53% 
83 
61 
25 
16 
9 


NOTE:   (1)  Based  on  a  JAL  Marketing  Survey,  1971 
(2)  Multiple  answers 

SOURCES:   (1)  Japan  Air  Lines,  The  Overseas  Travel  Market  of  Japan,  1972. 

(2)  Japan  Air  Lines,  Statistical  Summary  of  the  Japanese  Overseas 
Travel  Market.  February  27,  1973,  (Presentation  at  the  22nd 
PATA  Annual  Conference,  Tokyo),  Chart  21. 


Appendix  NN 

MAJOR  OBSTALCES  TO  TRAVEL 

FOR  NON-TRAVELERS 

1970 

Too  Busy 

Language 

to  Travel 

Expense 

Difficulty 

53% 

83% 

61% 

59 

90 

57 

50 

89 

69 

Total  (all  ages) 
Male  (Youth) 
Female  (Youth) 


NOTE:   Age  of  youths  surveyed  15-29  years,  multiple  answers,  based  on 
a  JAL  Marketing  Survey  1971. 

SOURCES :(1)  Japan  Air  Lines,  The  Overseas  Travel  Market  of  Japan,  1972, 
pp.  31  &  34.   Based  on  a  Japan  Air  Lines  Marketing  Survey. 
(2)  Japan  Air  Lines,  Statistical  Summary  of  the  Japanese  Overseas 
Travel  Market,  February  27,  1973,  (Presentation  at  the  22nd  PATA 
Annual  Conference,  Tokyo),  Chart  22. 
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APPENDIX  00 
METHOD  OF  MEETING  TRAVEL  EXPENSES 
1970 


Personal  funds  52y  ,v 

Company  or  organization  40yo  ** 

Invitation  l2°/   ^ 

Financed  or  provided  by  family  or  friends    9%  * 

Travel  loan  ^   A 

Note:   Multiple  answers 
*  Mostly  pleasure  trip 
**  Mostly  business  trip 
NOTE:   Data  based  on  a  Japan  Air  Lines  Marketing  Survey. 

SOURCE:   Japan  Air  Lines,  Statistical  Summary  of  the  Japanese  Overseas  Travel 
Market,  February  27,  1973  (Presentation  at  the  22nd  PATA  Annual 
Conference),  Chart  7. 


COMPARISON  OF  PURCHASE  LOAN  PURPOSES 
1970 


APPENDIX  pp 


^Travel  4% 

Piano  32% 

Color  TV  35% 

Car  42% 

*A11  Travel 

NOTE:   Based  on  Japan  Air  Lines  Marketing  Survey. 

SOURCE:   Japan  Air  Lines,  Statistical  Summary  of  the  Japanese  Overseas  Travel 
Market,  February  27,  1973,  (Presentation  at  the  22nd  PATA  Annual 
Conference,  Tokyo),  Chart  14. 

APPENDIX  qq 
PROSPECTIVE  DEMAND  FOR  TRAVEL  LOANS 
1970  -  1975 


People  who  traveled  in  1970  with  travel 
loans  4% 

People  planning  to  travel  in  5  years  with 
travel  loans  25% 

NOTE:   (1)  "People  traveled  in  1970"  includes  all  travelers,  but  "People 
planning  to  travel"  includes  pleasure  travel  only. 
(2)   Based  on  Japan  Air  Lines  Marketing  Survey. 

SOURCE:   Japan  Air  Lines,  Statistical  Summary  of  the  Japanese  Overseas  Travel 
Market,  February  27,  1973,  (Presentation  at  the  22nd  PATA  Annual 
Conference,  Tokyo),  Chart  15. 
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APPENDIX  RR 


Japanese  Arrivals  in  Selected  Foreign  Countries 
As  Reported  by  the  Various  National  Government  Tourist  Offices  to  the 
International  Union  of  Official  Travel  Organizations:  1965-1972 


Europe 

1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

1965 

Austria* 

37,770 

28,446 

26,003 

22,835 

18,311 

17,215 

Denmark 

43,368 

28,573 

24,095 

Finland 

2,745 

2,357 

Germany  FR* 

183,679 

146,881 

141,327 

117,345 

98,669 

94,364 

82,187 

Greece 

20,394 

16,967 

12,345 

Italy* 

172,099 

152,048 

123,418 

94,986 

65,100 

Monaco* 

408 

386 

Scandinavia** 

94,096 

68,879 

59,773 

38,804 

32,306 

Spain 

52,717 

40,622 

32,676 

25,007 

Sweden 

42,500 

27,500 

Switzerland* 

119,407 

156,949 

100,455 

80,118 

61,139 

Turkey 

2,332 

2,005 

1,886 

1,637 

1,273 

USSR 

56,834 

47,748 

32,757 

32,349 

32,690 

South  America 

Argentina 

3,633 

3,433 

2,846 

2,845 

Bolivia 

575 

411 

Brazil 

6,221 

2,177 

1,984 

1,564 

Chile 

1,022 

Peru 

3,566 

2,728 

2,074 

2,025 

1,603 

1,61( 

Venezuela 

1,196 

856 

2,096 

715 

640 

Central  America 

Panama 


2,106 


1,604 


1,417 


1,245 


Asia 

Afghanistan 

1,764 

1,709 

2,072 

786 

575 

358 

128 

Cambodia 

3,286 

6,089 

3,921 

2,971 

2,028 

Ceylon 

.  1,043 

1,090 

737 

784 

619 

513 

China  (Taiwan) 

277,704 

265,065 

183,041 

149,277 

106,684 

75,539 

57,074 

40,477 

Hong  Kong 

349,212 

243,211 

168,473 

143,746 

96,387 

85,512 

74,363 

64,465 

India 

16,359 

11,618 

9,432 

8,352 

6,024 

5,315 

4,932 

4,600 

Indonesia 

8,416 

7,814 

1,558 

1,389 

Iran 

6,523 

6,088 

4,605 

4,034 

3,792 

2,953 

2,166 

Korea 

217,287 

96,531 

51,711 

32,181 

25,219 

19,740 

16,873 

5,110 

Kuwait 

3,172 

3,464 

2,822 

Laos* 

1,498 

1,089 

Lebanon 

11,602 

10,560 

8,855 

8,071 

6,431 

4,874 

Malaysia 

6,632 

4,770 

4,221 

3,655 

4,336 

2,234 

Nepal 

3,589 

2,903 

2,314 

794 

551 

289 

231 

Pakistan 

3,256 

4,068 

3,825 

3,369 

3,340 

2,414 

1,965 

Philippines 

25,969 

23,589 

15,838 

15,202 

14,188 

12,170 

10,221 

7,118 

Singapore 

70,280 

45,057 

32,739 

25,546 

20,004 

12,273 

8,529 

7,831 

Thailand 

93,534 

55,777 

46,952 

42,872 

31,548 

24,124 

14,935 

17,296 

Vietnam  (Rep.) 

2,456 

2,858 

2,985 

3,032 

1,568 

2,547 

1,774 

1,371 

Africa 

Algeria 

Congo 

105 

284 

45 

Ethiopia 

756 

644 

Kenya 

5,046 

3,457 

3,031 

2,518 

1,760 

Mali 

11 

5 

6 

Mauritius 

72 

63 

48 

Nigeria 

144 

233 

270 

136 

Uganda 

611 

696 

455 

302 

275 

Rep.  of  Zaire 

1,988 

1,022 

Oceania 

Australia 

15,335 

16,042 

11,351 

9,024 

6,770 

,5,373 

3,923 

4,024 

French  Polynesia 

855 

374 

210 

196 

135 

New  Zealand 

5,117 

4,951 

2,524 

1,910 

1,684 

1,079 

1,104 

Tahiti 

135 

76 

84 

North  America  1972  1971  1970  1969      1968  1967     1966     1965 

Canada  25,855  52,438  22,011  18,525  12,515  18,979  19,475 

United  States  417,048  311,066  207,455  133,222  97,057  76,210  51,325   39,944 

Mexico  4,590  3,798  5,409 

NOTE:   The  above  table  is  based  on  arrival  data  sent  by  the  various  national  tourist 

offices  to  the  IUOTO.   Although  the  Japanese  traveled  to  countries  not  included 
in  this  table,  the  national  tourist  office  did  not  report  the  statistics  to 
IUOTO.   The  data  includes  multiple  destinations. 

*  Hotel  or  accommodation  arrivals 
**  Includes  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden 

MAJOR  COUNTRIES  VISITED  BY  THE  JAPANESE 

(Based  on  the  above  data) 

1970-1972 

Frontier  Arrivals  1970  1971  1972 

United  States  207,455  311,066  417,048 

Taiwan  183,041  265,065  277,704 

Hong  Kong  168,473  243,211  349,212 

Scandinavia  59,773  68,879  94,096 

USSR  56,834  N.A.  N.A. 

Korea  51,711  96,531  217,287 

Thailand  46,952  55,777  93,534 

Singapore  32,739  45,057  70,280 

Spain  32,676  40,622  52,717 

Canada  22,011  52,438  25,855 

Philippines  15,838  23,589  25,969 

Australia  11,351  16,042  15,335 

Accommodation  or 
Hotel  Arrivals 


152,048 

172,099 

N.A. 

141,327 

146,881 

183,679 

100,455 

156,949 

119,407 

Italy 

Germany  FR 
Switzerland 


Source:  International  Union  of  Official  Travel  Organizations,  International 
Travel  Statistics  (Annual  Reports) . 
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APPENDIX    TT 


JAf/WESE  TRAVEL  10  THE  U.S. 

BY   MAJOR   METRO  AREA   OF   DEPARTURE 
(1971    &  1972) 


MAJOR   METRO  AREA 


TOTAL 


Chiba 

Fukuoka 

Kanazawa 

Kobe 

Kyoto 

Nagasaki 

Nagoya 

Osaka 

Shizuoka 

Tokyo 

Yokohama 

All   Others 


1971 


1972 


311,066    (1007.)        417,048    (1007.) 


27. 
3 

4 

7 

3 

2 

5 

17 

n.a. 

28 

5 
24 


IX 

3 

4 

7 

3 
n.a. 

6 
18 

2 
27 

5 
23 


NOTE:    Based   on  a    sample   of   12,847    In   1971    and   on  a 
sample  of   30,118   in   1972. 

SOURCE :      United  States   Travel   Service,    Travel    Patterns 
of   Foreign   Visitor   Arrivals,     (1-94  Analysis) 
1971    and    1972. 


APPENDIX  UU 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TRIPS  TO  THE 
U.S.  FROM  JAPAN 


(1971  and  1972) 


COUNTRY   OF   EMBARKATION 

Own 

Canada /Mexico/ Caribbean 

Other 


1971 
Percentage 

907. 

4 
6 


1972 
Percentage 

897. 

4 
7 


U.S.  PORT  OF  ENTRY 


New  York  City 

Miami 

Los  Angeles 

Seattle 

Chicago 

Honolulu 

Other 


6 

7 

0 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

50 

46 

38* 

40* 

U.S.  DESTINATION  WHERE  VISITOR  COULD  BE  CONTACTED 


New  York  City 

Other  Northeast 

Southeast 

Florida 

Midwest 

Southwest 

Other  West  Coast 

California 

Hawaii 

Other 

Transit 


11 

12 

3 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

2 

14 

18 

41 

37 

2    ** 

19** 

1 

3 

U.S.  PORT  OF  DEPARTURES 


New  York  City 

Miami 

Los  Angeles 

Seattle 

Chicago 

Honolulu 

Other 


3 

5 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

65 

61 

29*** 

29' 

COUNTRY  OF  DEBARKATION 


Own  93  87 

Canada/Mexico/Caribbean  3  4 

Other  4  9 

NOTE:   The  1971  data  is  based  on  a  sample  of  4S4  Jhe  1972  data  Is  based  on  a 
sample  of  822. 
*   257.  entered  at  Guam  and  137.  at  San  Francisco  in  1971.   In  1972,  197.  entered 
Guam  and  177.  at  San  Francisco. 
**   Includes  257.  departing  from  Guam  in  1971  and  187.  Guam  ln~1972. 
***   Includes  257.  departing  from  Guam  in  1971.   In  1972,  187.  departed  from 

Guam,  57.  from  Alaska  and  27.  from  San  Francisco. 
SOURCE:   United  States  Travel  Service,  Travel  Patterns  of  Foreign  V<«<tnr 
Arrivals  (1-94  Analysis).  1971  and  1972. 
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APPENDIX  W 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  JAPANESE  TRAVELERS 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  -  1971  and  1972 


Jap 
1971 

an 
1972 

Nagoya 

Osaks 

Tokyo 

Yokohama 
1971    1972 

Kobe 

MEDIAN  AGE  (Years) 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1972 

Business 
Pleasure 

37 
28 

37 
30 

37 
28 

38 
30 

36 
28 

36 
29 

36 
29 

37 
30 

39 
28 

36 
31 

38 
31 

MEDIAN  LENGTH  OF  STAY  (Days) 

Business 
Pleasure 

11 
4 

11 

4 

13 

4 

12 

4 

8 
4 

8 

4 

9 

4 

12 

4 

11 
4 

12 
4 

9 
4 

TYPE  OF  VISA 

311066 

(ioo?;) 

417048 
(100%) 

15553 
(100%) 

25023 
(100%) 

52881 
(100%) 

75069 
(100%) 

87098 
100%) 

112603  15553 
(100%) (100%) 

20852 
(100%) 

29193 
(100%) 

Business 
Pleasure 
Transit 
Student 

26% 
72 

1 
1 

24% 
74 

1 

1 

24% 
75 

1 

0 

25% 
72 

0 

3 

24% 
76 

0 

0 

22% 
76 

1 
1 

32% 
67 

0 

1 

277. 

72 
1 
0 

33% 
66 

1 

0 

28% 
69 

2 

1 

26% 
72 

1 
1 

FLAG  OF  CARRIER 

311066 

(1007.) 

417048 
(100%) 

15553 
(100%) 

25023 
(100%) 

52881 
(100%) 

75069 
(100%) 

87098 
(100%) 

112603 
(100%) 

15553  20852 
(100%)  (100%) 

29193 
(100%) 

U.S.  Flag 

--Scheduled 

--Supplemental 

45% 

1 

39% 

1 

43% 

1 

39% 
1 

45% 
1 

37% 
1 

43% 

1 

41% 
1 

42% 

1 

42% 

1 

39% 
0 

Foreign  Flag 
— Own  Country 
—Other 

49 
4 

51 

8 

50 
5 

51 
8 

49 
5 

52 

10 

50 
6 

50 
7 

51 
6 

46 
10 

54 
6 

OTHER  (Ship,  Auto, 

Foot)    1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

NOTE:   The  1971  data  is  based  on  a  sample  of  494  for  Japan;  528  for  Nagoya;  537  for  Osaka;  533  for  Tokyo; 
and  537  for  Yokohama.   The  1972  data  is  based  on  a  sample  of  822  for  Japan;  512  for  Kobe;  511  for 
Kyoto;  507  for  Osaka;  507  for  Tokyo;  509  for  Yokohama. 

SOURCE :  United  States  Travel  Service,  Travel  Patterns  of  Foreign  Visitor  Arrivals  (1-94  Analysis), 
(Annual  Reports) 
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APPENDIX  WW 


.S./ JAPAN  BALANCE  OF  TRAVEL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
(In  U.S.  Dollars--Mllllon») 
1961-1972 


U.S. 

U.S.  Receipts 

Expenditures 

Year 

From  Japan 
$205 

In  Japan 

1972 

$121 

1971 

134 

88 

1970 

101 

97 

1969 

67 

70 

1968 

51 

60 

1967 

42 

58 

1966 

31 

62 

1963 

27 

60 

1964 

26 

54 

1963 

20 

52 

1962 

12 

50 

1961 

13 

46 

Receipts 

U.S. 

,  Expenditures 

Total  U.S. 

From  Japan 

Total  U.S. 

In  Japan 

U.S. 

Tourism 

As  a  7.  of 

Total 

Tourism 

As 

a  7.  of  Total 

Balance 

Receipts 

U.S.  Rec< 

■ipts 

Expenditures 

U.S. 

Expenditures 

$  +84 

$2,706 

7.67. 

$4,856 

2.57. 

+46 

2,464 

5.4 

4,278 

2.1 

+  4 

2,330 

4.3 

3,969 

2.4 

.  3 

2,058 

3.3 

3,407 

2.1 

.  9 

1,775 

2.9 

3,030 

2.0 

-16 

1,646 

2.6 

3,207 

1.8 

-31 

1,590 

2.0 

2,657 

2.3 

-33 

1,380 

2.0 

2,438 

2.5 

-28 

1,207 

2.2 

2,211 

2.4 

-32 

1,015 

2.0 

2,114 

2.5 

-38 

957 

1.3 

1,939 

2.6 

-33 

947 

1.4 

1,785 

2.6 

NOTE:  Excludes  Transportation 

SOURCE:   United  States  Travel  Service  based  on  data  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Office  of  Business  and  Economic  Analysis,  International  Travel,  Passenger  Fares, 
and  Other  Transportation  in  the  U.S.  Balance  of  Payments,  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  Immigration  &  Naturalization  Service. 

APPENDIX  XX 


PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURES  OF  AMERICAN  VISITORS 
TO  JAPAN  AND  JAPANESE  VISITORS  TO  Till  U.S. 
1961  -  1972 


Japanese 

Japanese  Per 

U.S.  Travel 

U. 

S.  Per  Capita 

Travel  to 

Capita  Expen- 

to 

Expenditure 

Year 

the  U.S. 

diture  in  U.S. 

Japan 

in 

Japan 

1972 

417,048 

$ 

492 

326,540 

$371 

1971 

311,066 

431 

319,900 

275 

1970 

207,455 

487 

359,107 

270 

1969 

133,222 

503 

300,392 

233 

1968 

97,057 

525 

246,055 

244 

1967 

76,210 

551 

235,394 

246 

1966 

51,325 

604 

222,848 

278 

1965 

39,944 

676 

184,729 

325 

1964 

36,874 

705 

161,876 

336 

1963 

26,782 

747 

155,365 

335 

1962 

17,972 

668 

138,663 

361 

1961 

19,872 

654 

124,156 

371 

NOTE:  Excludes  Transportation 

SOURCE:   U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  United 
States  Travel  Service  based  on  data  from  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  and  Ministry  of  Transportation,  Japan. 


JAPAN'S  BALANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TOURIST 

RECEIPTS  6.  PAYMENTS  BY  IMF  FORMULA 

(In  U.S.  Do  liars --Mi  11  ions) 

1961-1972 


APPENDIX  YY 


Year 
1972 
1971 
1970 
1969 
1968 
1967 
1966 
1965 
1964 
1963 
1962 
1961 


Japan' s 

Total 

Receipts 

$201 

172 

232 

148 

126 

92 

77 

70 

62 

53 

49 

47 


Japan ' s 

Total 

Japan' s 

Expenditure 

B. 

ilance 

$774 

$ 

-573 

509 

-337 

315 

-  83 

241 

-  93 

167 

-  41 

147 

-  55 

117 

-  40 

87 

-  17 

78 

-  16 

65 

-  12 

48 

+  1 

52 

-   5 

inal  Payments 

of  Japan" 

by 

the  Bank 

of  Japan. 


SOURCE:  Ministry  of  Transport,  Japan,  Department  of  Research  &  Data  Processing, 
Secretariat  to  the  Minister,  Statistics  on  Foreign  Visitors  to  Japan: 
1972. 
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FOREIGN  TRAVEL  TO  JAPAN 
(By  Continent) 

1963  -  1972 


Number 
of 

Origin  of 

Visitor  ( 

Percentages) 

North 

Year 

Visitors 

America 

Asia 

Europe 

Oceania 

Others 

1963 

303,311 

54.2% 

22.4% 

16.370 

5.4% 

1.7% 

1964 

352,832 

49.4 

24.2 

17.9 

6.3 

2.2 

1965 

366,649 

53.9 

22.8 

15.5 

5.6 

2.2 

1966 

432,937 

55.1 

23.7 

14.9 

4.5 

1.8 

1967 

476,771 

52.4 

26.3 

14.6 

4.9 

1.8 

1968 

519,004 

50.8 

28.0 

14.3 

4.9 

2.0 

1969 

608,744 

53.2 

24.8 

15.3 

4.5 

2.2 

1970 

854,419 

48.4 

26.1 

18.1 

4.8 

2.6 

1971 

660,715 

51.1 

25.7 

16.2 

4.6 

2.4 

Source:   Japan  National  Tourist  Organization,  "Statistics  on  International 
Tourism  To  and  From  Japan,"  presented  at  the  Japan  Tourism 
Conference  on  November  10,  1972. 
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APPENDIX  AAA 


YEAR 


TOTAL 


FOREIGN  ARRIVALS  IN  JAPAN 


BY  PURPOSE  OF  VISIT 


1973.(est.) 

750,000 

1972 

723,744 

(100%) 

1971 

660,715 

(100%) 

1970* 

Q$h,hl9 

(100$) 

1969 

608,7^4 

(100$) 

1968 

519,0014 

(100$) 

1967 

1476,771 

(100$) 

1966 

U32,937 

(100$) 

1965 

366,61i9 

(100$) 

1961i 

352,83  2*, 

k  (100$) 

1963 

303,311 

(100$) 

1962 

278,200 

(100$) 

1961 

2148,650 

(100$) 

(1961-1972) 


PURPOSE   OF   VISIT 


TOURISTS 


58 . 2% 
59.2 

66.1 
57.6 
514.5 
tt.9 
55. 14 
55.7 
51.6 
51.8 
51.3 
50.6 


BUSINESS   &  OTHER 


SHORE 
EXCURSIONISTS 


29.1% 
27.5 

2I4.O 

26.5 
26.7 
2I4.6 
2I4.I4 
25.9 
29.1 
26.7 
26.1 
27-1* 


12.7% 
13.3 

9.8 

15.9 

18.8 
19.5 
20.1 

18.  h 

19.  h 
21.5 
22.6 
22.0 


#  Japan's  World  Exposition 
**  Tokyo  Olympics 

NOTE:   Compiled  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  based  on  data 
furnished  by  the  Ministry  of  Justice 

SOURCE :   Japan  National  Tourist  Organization, 

Tourism  in  Japan  (annual  publication) and 

JNTO  "Statistics  on  International  Tourism 
to  and  from  Japan"  used  at  the  Japan  Tourism 
Conference  on  November  10,  1972. 
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APPENDIX  BBB 


FOREIGN  TRAVEL  TO  JAPAN 
1965-1972 

Arrivals 


Country  of 
Nationality 


1972 


Australia  25,998 

Brazil  4,768 

Canada  19,492 

China  1/  51,793 

Denmark  3,549 

France  14,611 

Germany  2/  21,906 

India  9,596 

Indonesia  7,737 

Italy  7,393 

Korea  3/  44,064 

Malaysia  5,347 

Mexico  6,739 

Netherlands  5 ( 773 

New  Zealand  4 ,119 

Norway  3,560 
Pakistan 

Philippines  27,446 

Singapore  6,146 
South  Africa  3,030 

Spain  4,486 

Sweden  5,376 

Switzerland  5,789 

Thailand  10,256 
United  Kingdom  38,298 
United  States  326,540 

U.S.S.R.  5,040 
Other  Countries  54,892 


1971 

26,006 

3,270 

16,940 

40,580 

3,236 

10,459 

18,820 

11,781 

7,497 

6,389 

40,281 

4,806 

4,322 

5,276 

3,572 

2,827 

27,732 
4,789 
2,936 
2,753 
4,152 
4,862 
10,197 
34,465 
314,340 
2,888 
45,539 


1970 

33,240 

5,865 

43,016 

64,086 

3,359 

21,224 

24,122 

19,884 

9,634 

11,334 

45,492 

7,801 

8,272 

7,298 

7,073 

3,053 

2,822 

35,841 

6,746 

3,796 

3,576 

5,488 

11,886 

13,591 

41,506 

359,107 

4,762 

50,545 


1969 

23,736 
3,115 

16,938 

40,165 
2,812 
9,595 

15,162 
9,257 
5,821 
5,334 

30,698 
4,458 
5,113 
5,022 
3,248 
2,320 
1,231 

35,156 
3,848 
3,144 

1,770 

4,238 

4,559 

11,492 

30,123 

300,392 

3,181 

26,816 


1968 

22,649 

13,272 
38,115 

7,751 
12,046 
7,768 
4,807 
3,304 
35,772 
4,665 
3,536 
3,617 


32,115 
3,203 


3,321 

3,550 

10,087 

25,480 

246,055 

3,055 

34,836 


1967 

20,289 
1,702 

11,054 

33,421 
2,160 
7,288 

10,092 
6,825 
5,444 
3,358 

32,903 

2,304 
3,844 

2,229 

24,731 

2,627 

2,861 
3,122 
7,687 

25,056 

235,394 

3,060 

29,320 


TOTAL 


723,744  660,715    854,419  608,744   519,004   476,771 


1966 

16,695 
1,350 

11,831 

28,828 
1,616 
7,525 
9,026 
5,614 
4,134 
2,663 

25,038 

2,262 
3,467 

1,849 

21,577 

2,319 

2,516 

2,964 

6,007 

23,537 

222,848 

29,271 

432,937 


1965 

17,195 

9,767 
25,861 

6,477 
8,033 
4,857 


17,343 


16,207 


4,450 

21,324 

184,729 

50,406 

366,649 


NOTE:  Arrival  figures  exclude  shore  excursionists  defined  as  "aliens  who  visit 

within  seventy-two  hours  the  vicinity  of  a  port  or  an  airport  while  their 
ship  or  airplane  is  staying  there."  They  numbered  83,846  in  1970;  96,846 
in  1969;  97,511  in  1968;  92,921  in  1967. 

1/  Includes  the  Republic  of  China,  Hong  Kong,  and  Communist  China  for  1965  thru 

1970  and  the  Republic  of  China  for  1971-1972. 
2/  Includes  Germany  FR  and  Germany  DR  for  1965-1970  and  the  DR  for  1971  and  1972. 
3/  Includes  both  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  North  Korea 
SOURCE :   International  Union  of  Official  Travel  Organizations,  International 

Travel  Statistics  (Annual  Report)  and  Japan  National  Tourist  Organization, 
Tourism  in  Japan  (Annual  Report) 
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APPENDIX  DDD 
TOURISM  ADMINISTRATIVE  STRUCTURE  IN  JAPAN 

According  to  the  Japan  National  Government  Tourist  Organization  in  their  annual  report,  Tourism 
in  Japan:   1972,  the  tourism  structure  in  Japan  is  as  follows: 

GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

Tourism,  when  viewed  as  an  aspect  of  human  movement,  may  be  divided  into  international  tourism 
and  domestic  tourism.   In  the  field  of  international  tourism  in  Japan  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
functions  in  many  cases  as  the  central  administrative  agency,  representing  the  nation  in  the  community 
of  international  organizations,  and  at  the  gatherings  of  an  international  nature  relating  to  tourism. 
The  other  government  agencies,  such  as  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  and  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare,  are  also  concerned  with  international 
tourism  in  connection  with  frontier  formalities. 

Regarding  domestic  tourism,  in  addition  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  many  other  Japanese  government 
agencies  are  responsible  for  handling  relevant  affairs.   In  particular,  they  are  the  Environment 
Agency  which  administers  natural  parks,  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare  which  administers  the  nation's 
health  and  sanitation  and  the  Ministry  of  Education  which  is  in  charge  of  administration  relating  to 
protection  and  utilization  of  cultural  and  historical  properties. 

The  liaison  among  the  diversified  tourist  administration  agencies  takes  place  at  the  Inter-Ministerial 
Liaison  Council  on  Tourism  (composed  of  the  representatives  of  15  ministries  and  agencies)  established 
within  the  Prime  Minister's  office.   In  1963,  the  Tourism  Basic  Law  was  promulgated,  with  an  aim  of 
establishing  a  new  path  which  Japan's  tourism  should  follow.   The  Law  sets  forth  the  goals  to  be 
attained  by  the  State's  policies  regarding  tourism. 

Furthermore,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Tourism  Basic  Law,  the  Tourism  Policy 
Council  was  set  up  in  1963  so  that  views  and  opinions  of  private  circles  might  be  reflected  in  the 
tourism  administration.   Composed  of  30  non -official  civilians  of  learning  and  experience,  the  Council 
has  as  its  duties  the  investigation  and  deliberation  on  important  matters  concerning  tourism  and 
responds  to  the  inquiries  made  by  the  Government. 

Mentioned  below  are  the  government  agencies  connected  with  tourism  and  their  duties  falling  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions: 

1.  Ministry  of  Transport: 

(1)  Department  of  Tourism,  Secretariat  to  the  Minister: 

This  Department  takes  charge  of  the  administrative  functions  relating  to  the  development,  improvement, 
and  coordination  of  the  tourist  industry.   It  has  three  divisions,  Planning,  Tourist  Promotion,  and 
Facilities,  which  are  respectively  responsible  for: 

A.  Planning  Division: 

(a)  Overall  coordination  and  planning  of  administration  concerning  tourism; 

(b)  Matters  relating  to  supervision  of  the  Japan  National  Tourist  Organization; 

(c)  Research  and  studies  on  tourism; 

(d)  Matters  relating  to  subsidies  to  the  tourist  industry; 

(e)  Financial  affairs,  taxation  system,  and  foreign  exchange  relating  to  the  tourist  industry;  and 

(f)  Any  other  matters  relating  to  development,  improvement  and  coordination  of  the  tourist  industry. 

B.  Tourist  Promotion  Division: 

(a)  Control  and  supervision  of  travel  agency  business; 

(b)  Examination  of  guide-interpreters  and  supervision  of  guide-interpreter  business; 

(c)  Liaison  with  tourist  administrative  organizations  in  foreign  countries  and  international 
organizations  concerned  with  tourism; 

(d)  Research  and  studies  regarding  tourist  policies  and  situation  in  foreign  countries; 

(e)  Planning  and  guidance  concerning  tourist  publicity; 

(f)  Improvement  of  the  quality  of  souvenirs;  and 

(g)  Investigation,  preservation  and  utilization  of  tourist  resources. 

C.  Facilities  Division: 

(a)  Planning  for  development  of  tourist  facilities; 

(b)  Investigation  and  improvement  of  tourist  resorts  and  facilities; 

(c)  Registration,  supervision  and  control  of  hotels  and  ryokan;  and 

(d)  Matters  relating  to  public  youth  hostels. 

In  addition  to  these  three  divisions,  the  Tourism  &  Recreation  Area  Planning  Office  was  established 
in  July  1972,  within  the  Department  of  Tourism,  in  order  to  cope  with  the  recent  increasing  demand 
for  "Tourism  &  Recreation."  The  Office  is  responsible  for: 

(a)  Planning  and  coordination  of  the  development  of  "Tourism  &  Recreation"  areas; 

(b)  Financial  aid  for  the  development  of  "Tourism  &  Recreation"  areas; 

(c)  Investigation  and  research  on  "Tourism  &  Recreation". 

The  Ministry  of  Transport  also  has  the  following  bureaus,  which  respectively  assume  charge  of  the 
administrative  affairs  relating  to  such  basic  tourist  facilities  as,  motor  vehicles,  railways,  ships, 
aircraft,  ports  and  harbors,  highways  and  others. 

(2)  Bureau  of  Shipping,  which  is  responsible  for  granting  licenses  to  regular  passenger  services. 

(3)  Ship  Bureau,  which  is  responsible  for  inspection  of  the  construction  and  repairing  of  ships. 

(4)  Bureau  of  Ports  and  Harbors,  which  is  responsible  for  construction,  improvement  and  adminis- 
tration of  ports  and  harbors. 

(5)  Railway  Supervision  Bureau,  which  is  responsible  for  supervision  of  the  Japanese  National 
Railways  and  granting  licenses  to  private  railway,  street  railway,  and  cable  railway  services. 

(6)  Road  Transport  Bureau,  which  is  responsible  for  granting  licenses  to  motor  vehicle  transport 
service  and  construction  of  highways. 

(7)  Civil  Aviation  Bureau,  which  is  responsible  for  granting  licenses  to  air  transport  service, 
designation  of  air  routes,  and  construction  and  administration  of  airports. 
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2.  Inter-Mlnlsterlal  Liaison  Council  on  Tourism: 

In  line  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Tourism  Basic  Law,  the  Inter-Ministerial  Liaison  Council  on 
Tourism  was  established  in  the  Prime  Minister's  Office  in  December  1963.   The  establishment  was  made 
with  the  aim  of  promoting  closer  ties  between  the  relative  administrative  organizations,  and  of 
stepping  up  the  necessary  measures  on  an  overall  scale  and  in  an  effective  way.   The  Council  is  chaired 
by  the  Director-General  of  the  Prime  Minister's  Office  and  is  composed  of  15  Vice-Ministers  of  the 
related  Ministries. 

3.  Other  Ministries  Concerned: 


(1)  Prime  Minister's  Office: 

Councilor's  Room,  Secretariat  to  the  Minister:   In  charge  of  liaison  between  the  government 
agencies  concerned  in  regard  to  tourist  administration  affairs,  and  general  affairs  of  the 
Tourism  Policy  Council  and  the  Inter-Ministerial  Liaison  Council  on  Tourism. 

(2)  Economic  Planning  Agency: 

Multiple  Purpose  Land  Development  Bureau:   In  charge  of  affairs  relating  to  multiple 
purpose  land  development. 

(3)  Environment  Agency: 

Nature  Conservation  Bureau:   In  charge  of  matters  relating  to  the  conservation,  adminis- 
tration, and  utilization  of  natural  parks  and  nature  conservation  areas;  matters  relating  to 
diffusion,  development  and  utilization  of  places  of  scenic  beauty  and  those  for  recuperation; 
improvement  of  People's  Lodges  and  National  Vacation  Villages;  and,  administration  and 
utilization  of  hot  springs. 

(4)  Ministry  of  Justice: 

Immigration  Bureau:   In  charge  of  matters  relating  to  immigration  control  and  residential 
status  of  foreigners  in  Japan. 

(5)  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs: 

Public  Information  and  Cultural  Affairs  Bureau:   In  charge  of  overseas  public  relations 
activities  regarding  the  state  of  affairs  and  culture  of  Japan,  and  matters  relating  to 
international  cultural  interchange. 

Consular  Emigration  Division:   In  charge  of  matters  relating  to  issuance  and  renewal 
of  passports  and  visas. 

(6)  Ministry  of  Finance: 

Customs  Bureau:   In  charge  of  matters  relating  to  customs. 

International  Financing  Bureau:  in  charge  of  matters  relating  to  exchange  of  currencies, 
foreign  exchanges  and  improvement  of  the  international  balance  of  payments. 

(7)  Ministry  of  Education: 

Physical  Education  Bureau:   In  charge  of  matters  relating  to  diffusion  and  encouragement 
of  outdoor  sports  activities. 

Agency  for  Cultural  Affairs:   In  charge  of  matters  relating  to  protection  and  adminis- 
tration of  cultural  and  historical  properties;  and  matters  relating  to  international  cultural 
interchange. 

(8)  Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare: 

Public  Health  Bureau:   In  charge  of  matters  relating  to  quarantine  at  air-  and  sea-ports. 
Environment  Sanitation  Bureau:   In  charge  of  supervision  of  hotels  and  ryokan  regarding 
the  sanitation. 

(9)  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Forestry  Agency:   In  charge  of  matters  relating  to  protection  of  alpine  plants,  maintenance 
and  management  of  shelter  huts,  and  protection  of  birds  and  animals  in  State-owned  forests. 

(10)  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Industry: 

Enterprise  Bureau:   In  charge  of  matters  relating  to  the  improvement  of  quality  of 
souvenir  articles. 

(11)  Ministry  of  Postal  Services: 

Secretariat  to  the  Minister:   In  charge  of  matters  relating  to  communications. 

(12)  Ministry  of  Labor: 

Secretariat  to  the  Minister:   In  charge  of  matters  relating  to  the  nation's  working  hours 
and  leisure  hours. 

(13)  Ministry  of  Construction: 

City  Bureau:   In  charge  of  matters  relating  to  the  Council  for  Preservation  of  Historical  t 
Sites  and  Scenery;  construction  of  parks,  green  belts  and  tourist  cities;  and  beautification  of 
cities. 

(14)  Home  Affairs  Ministry: 

Finance  Bureau:   In  charge  of  matters  relating  to  prefectural  finance. 
Tax  Bureau:   In  charge  of  matters  relating  to  local  taxes  relevant  to  tourism. 
Fire  Defense  Agency:   In  charge  of  matters  relating  to  fire -prevention  installations  in 
accommodaction  facilities. 

4.   Local  Tourist  Administration: 

Part  of  the  administrative  affairs  pertaining  to  tourism  and  conducted  by  the  State,  which  include 
those  regarding  national  parks,  travel  agency  business,  guide  business  and  others,  in  entrusted  to  the 
47  prefectural  governments.   These  local  autonomies  have  their  respective  sections  which  are  in  charge 
of  matters  relating  to  tourism.   The  function  of  these  sections  is  to  work  out  plans  for  development 
of  regional  tourism;  and  to  Induce  tourists,  improve  tourist  facilities,  protect  the  parks,  cultural 
properties,  and  other  tourist  resources. 

In  addition,  the  Ministry  of  Transport  has  19  branch  offices  (9  District  Land  Transport  Bureaus  and 
10  District  Maritime  Bureaus)  located  in  the  nation's  key  cities.   Each  bureau  has  a  section  in  charge 
of  local  tourist  administration  under  the  charge  of  the  Ministry.   The  main  activities  of  the  local 
branch  offices  include  supervision  of  travel  agency  business,  guide  examination,  liaison  with  prefectural 
governments,  and  with  local  tourist  organizations,  and  coordination  of  local  tourist  activities. 
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QUASI -OFFICAL  AND  PRIVATE 

The  following  are  the  major  quasi-of ficial  and  private  tourist  organizations  in  Japan.   The 
Department  of  Tourism,  Ministry  of  Transport,  as  the  administrative  organ  relating  to  tourism,  is 
responsible  for  their  guidance,  support  and  supervision. 

1.  Japan  National  Tourist  Organization: 

2.  Japan  Tourist  Association: 

The  Association  is  a  corporate  juridical  body,  established  in  1964  as  the  central  organization 
for  promoting  domestic  tourism.   Its  purpose  is  to  advance  and  popularize  sound  national  travel  by 
ensuring  the  safety  of  tourists,  increasing  their  conveniences,  and  protecting,  preserving  and  developing 
tourist  resources,  with  the  aim  of  raising  the  level  of  life,  culture  and  economy  of  the  nation,  thus 
contributing  towards  the  promotion  of  international  tourism. 

3 .  Japan  Tourism  Development  Foundation: 

The  Foundation,  established  in  October  1971  as  a  non-profit  jusidical  person,  aims  to  promote 
wholesome  travel  for  the  youth  through  development  of  tourism  in  harmony  with  the  surrounding  nature, 
thus  contributing  to  the  enrichment  of  social  life,   Its  main  activities  are  research  and  study, 
planning,  counseling,  providing  of  information,  guidance,  etc.   It  is  also  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  "Tourism  &  Recreation",  as  well  as  the  management  of  the  Otsu  Youth  Hostel  Center  and  general 
information  facilities  for  youth  travel. 

The  Foundation  incorporated  the  former  Public  Youth  Hostel  Management  Council  in  October 
1972,  whose  main  activities  consisted  of  publicity,  professional  training,  studies  and  research 
concerning  the  management  of  public  youth  hostels. 

4.  Japan  Travel  Bureau: 

The  Japan  Travel  Bureau,  founded  in  1912,  was  reorganized  in  December  1963,  intwo  separate 
organizations:   the  Japan  Travel  Bureau,  a  non-profit  juridical  person,  and  the  Japan  Travel  Bureau,  Inc., 
an  incorporated  business  firm. 

With  the  aim  of  accelerating  the  development  of  tourism,  the  Japan  Travel  Bureau  carries  out 
the  following  non-profit-making  activities:   research  and  study  on  the  trend  of  tourism;  research  and 
consulting  service  or  regional  tourist  expfcitation;  gathering  and  furnishing  of  information  on  tourism 
in  general  and  publishing  of  tourist  periodicals;  education  and  training  of  the  personnel  engaged  in 
enterprises  relating  to  tourism  at  the  Central  Training  Institute  in  Tokyo. 

5.  Japan  Hotel  Association: 

Composed  of  259  Western-style  hotels,  as  of  April   1973,  this  Association  aims  to  contribute 
towards  the  development  of  international  tourist  industry  of  promoting  improvement  of  hotel  facilities 
and  services  for  foreign  visitors. 

6.  Japan  Ryokan  Association: 

Composed  of  1,989  ryokan  or  Japanese-style  hotels,  including  1,192  Government-registered  ones, 
as  of  April  1973,  which  are  equipped  to  meet  the  requirements  of  foreign  tourists,  this  Association 
aims  at  repletion  and  improvement  of  facilities  and  services  in  the  ryokan. 

7.  Japan  Tourist  Hotel  Association: 

Composed  of  8,600  member  ryokan,  as  of  April  1973,  this  Association  aims  to  provide  good 
facilities,  excellent  service  and  comfortable  accommodations  to  domestic  travelers  throughout  the 
country. 

8.  Japan  Hotel  Equipment  Association: 

Composed  of  Japan's  major  companies  which  manufacture  or  operate  equipment,  accommodations, 
installations,  furnishings,  machines  and  tools  regarding  tourist  facilities.   It  aims  at  making  con- 
tributions towards  international  tourist  industry  through  promotion  and  betterment  of  tourist  facilities 
mainly  designed  for  foreign  visitors  to  this  country. 

9.  Japan  Association  of  Travel  Agents: 

Composed  of  159  leading  travel  agents  as  of  May  1973  in  this  country,  this  Association  aims 
at  the  promotion  of  the  united  activities  of  its  members  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  foreign 
traveling  public  and  International  tourism  in  Japan. 

10.  Japan  Association  of  Domestic  Travel  Agents: 

The  Association,  composed  of  3,160  member  travel  agents  as  of  May  1973,  aims  to  rationalize 
and  improve  the  travel  agency  business,  whereby  contributing  to  the  development  of  domestic  tourism. 
The  Association  was  established  in  February  1966. 

11.  Japan  Guide  Association: 

Organized  by  1,948  licensed  guide -interpreters  as  of  May  1973,  this  Association  aims  at 
constant  improvement  of  guide-interpreter  services  to  foreign  tourists. 

12.  Japan  Quality  Store  Association: 

Composed  of  63  member  shops  as  of  April  1973,  dealing  in  best-quality  goods  in  major  cities 
and  tourist  resorts,  this  Association  aims  to  improve  and  introduce  better-type  souvenir  products  to 
foreign  visitors  and  to  advertise  their  superior  souvenirs  overseas. 

13.  Japan  Restaurant  Association: 

With  a  membership  of  262  leading  restaurants  as  of  April  1973,  both  Western-style  and 
Japanese-style,  which  are  suitable  for  catering  to  foreign  visitors  to  this  country,  this  Association 
aims  at  a  sound  development  of  international  tourism  through  improvement  of  the  business. 
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14.  Japan  School  Trip  Association: 

Established  In  1952  as  a  non-profit  juridical  person,  this  Association  takes  appropriate 
measures  for  promoting  instructive,  inexpensive  and  comfortable  school  excursions  by  students  and  pupils. 

15.  Japan  Hot-Spring  Association: 

The  Association,  composed  of  2,036  ryokan,  transportation  companies,  local  governments, 
souvenir  shops,  etc.,  in  hot-spring  resorts,  as  of  March  1973,  is  a  corporate  juridical  person  engaged 
in  the  research,  investigation,  guidance  and  development  of  hot-spring  facilities. 

1 6 .  Japan  National  Trust: 

Established  in  December  1968,  the  foundation  aims  to  protect  and  preserve  such  tourist  resources 
as  deserve  inheritance  to  posterity  as  national  properties  and  to  help  promote  tourism  through  their 
utilization,  whereby  contributing  to  a  cultural  enhancement  of  national  life. 

17 .  Japan  Autocamping  Federation: 

The  Federation,  established  in  April  1969,  aims  to  unite  groups  and  associations  for  camping 
and  caravanning  throughout  the  country  so  as  to  facilitate,  popularize  and  promote  the  autocamping 
activities  as  well  as  to  help  develop  sound  autocamping  activities,  whereby  contributing  to  the  fostering 
of  public  welfare  in  Japan.   The  number  of  the  members  of  the  Federation  is  160  as  of  April  1973. 

18.  National  Travel  Association  of  Agricultural  Co-operatives: 

Established  In  August  1967,  the  Association  aims  to  modernize  the  technique  and  management 
of  agriculture  and  improve  the  living  and  culture  in  rural  districts,  whereby  promoting  the  public 
welfare.  As  of  April  1973,  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Association  is  600. 

19.  Japan  Union  Travel: 

The  foundation,  established  in  May  1966,  aims  at  increasing  the  conveniences  of  travel  by 
workers  and  their  families. 

20.  Institute  of  Recreation  and  Tourism: 

The  Institute,  established  in  December  1964,  aims  to  conduct  research  and  studies  on  tourist 
problems,  whereby  contributing  towards  the  stabilization  and  enhancement  of  national  living,  develop- 
ment of  the  national  economy,  and  improvement  of  international  friendship. 


APPENDIX  BES 
JAPAN  NATIONAL  TOURIST  ORGANIZATION 


The  Japan  National  Tourist  Organization,  In  Its  annual  report  Tour lam  In  Japan:   1972.  described  the 
functions  of  the  organization: 

Japan  National  Tourist  Organization  (JNTO) ,  a  vitally  Important  body  for  Che  promotion  of  travel 
to  Japan,  was  founded  In  1959  as  a  non-profit  Juridical  person  by  a  special  law  (which  was  revised 
in  1964  to  place  more  emphasis  on  the  international  aspects  of  tourism).   It  Is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Minister  for  Transport,  with  headquarters  on  the  10th  floor  of  the  Tokyo  Kotsu  Kalkan 
Building,  (address:  2-13,  Yurakucho,  Chlyoda-ku,  Tokyo.   Tel.  216-1901/9),  across  from  National 
Railways'  Yurakucho  Station. 

Activities: 

In  order  to  attain  ltB  objective  JNTO  is  engaged  In  advertising  In  the  leading  newspapers  and 
magazine  abroad,  producing  travel  brochures  in  nine  different  languages,  namely,  English,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Chinese,  Thai  and  Malay,  and  distributing  them  throughout 
the  world,  disseminating  travel  Information  through  the  world's  mass  media,  producing  and  lending 
travelog  films  and  photos,  participating  in  fairs  and  expositions,  sponsoring  movies  and  lectures 
on  travel  in  Japan  and  conducting  research  and  studies  on  international  tourist  markets  and  various 
legislative  measures  adopted  by  foreign  nations  In  the  interests  of  tourism  in  their  own  countries. 

With  an  eye  to  attracting  International  conventions  and  functions  to  this  country,  the  Japan 
Convention  Bureau,  a  separate  function  under  JNTO's  administration  and  guidance,  conducts  related 
publicity,  makes  contact  with  the  various  organizations  concerned,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  surveys 
and  collects  information  on  such  gatherings  and  their  organizers  as  well  as  publicizing  on  the 
convention  facilities  in  Japan.   Presently,  JNTO  maintains  16  overseas  offices  in  major  cities  the 
world  over  and  3  Tourist  Information  Centers  in  Japan,  two  in  Tokyo  and  one  in  Kyoto.   JNTO  also 
has  14  correspondents  in  key  cities  overseas  where  the  above  offices  are  not  located. 

The  16  overseas  offices  are  located  in  New  York  (USA),  Dallas  (USA),  Chicago  (USA),  San  Francisco  (USA), 
Los  Angeles  (USA),  Honolulu  (USA),  Toronto  (Canada),  Mexico  City  (Mexico),  Sao  Paulo  (Brazil),  London 
(England),  Paris  (France),  Geneva  (Switzerland),  Frankfurt  a/M  (Cermany),  Hong  Kong,  Bangkok  (Thailand), 
and  Sydney  (Australia). 

PRIORITY  PROJECTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 

According  to  the  JNTO,  the  priority  projects  of  the  organization  in  FY  1973  were: 

JNTO  has  decided  on  the  following  activities  as  priority  projects  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1973,  based 
on  a  -long-term  plan  formulated  in  1972.  It  Is  to  be  noted  here  that  1973  is  the  second  year  of  the  above 
long-term  plan,  with  1975  as  the  goal  year: 

1.  Regarding  overseas  tourist  publicity,  the  following  activities  will  be  carried  out  as  the  two  main 
themes:  (1)  introduction  of  Western  Japan  as  a  "second  destination"  area  and  of  new  tourist  attrac- 
tions of  Japan;  and  (2)  conducting  of  a  vigorous  publicity  aimed  at  attracting  overseas  visitors 

to  the  International  Ocean  Exposition,  Okinawa,  1975. 

2.  A  system  for  gathering  and  supplying  of  tourist  information  will  be  consolidated  in  the  JNTO  Head 
Office. 

3.  An  Inter-Organizational  PR  Liaison  Council  will  be  set  up  with  the  aim  of  strengthening  the  relation- 
ship of  cooperation  with  both  governmental  and  private  organizations  concerned,  to  push  forward 
overseas  tourist  publicity,  measures  for  overseas  travel  by  Japanese,  international  cooperation,  etc. 

4.  As  a  step  to  reinforce  the  efforts  for  media  assistance,  the  scope  of  media  to  be  invited  to  Japan 
will  be  enlarged  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  assistance  programs  will  be  carried  out  on  a  well-laid 
plan.   Also,  a  collaboration  will  be  given  to  familiarization  tours  to  be  conducted  by  carriers, 
travel  agents  and  other  relevant  organizations. 

5.  In  conducting  overseas  advertisements,  TV  and  radio  will  be  positively  utilized  as  media,  in  addition 
to  newspapers  and  magazines  for  the  trade  and  general  public.   In  this  connection,  new  Ideas  and 
methods  will  be  Introduced  in  the  use  of  such  media. 

6.  An  all-out  cooperation  will  be  extended  to  the  Pacific  Area  Travel  Association  (PATA)  and  the  East 
Asia  Travel  Association  (EATA)  in  carrying  out  their  promotion  so  that  Joint  tourist  publicity 
activities  will  be  pushed  forward  in  their  respective  regions. 

7.  Regarding  tourist  publicity  materials,  "JAPAN,  the  New  Official  Guide,"  a  comprehensive  guide-book 
of  Japan,  will  be  completely  revised  while  two  new  films,  one  oriented  for  TV  use  and  the  other 
designed  as  a  sales  aid  for  tourism  and  travel  business ,  will  be  produced . 

8.  In  order  to  secure  basic  information  needed  for  attracting  young  people  to  Japan,  a  survey  on 
European  youths'  attitudes  towards  travel  will  be  conducted  as  a  sequel  to  a  similar  survey  already 
done  for  America.   Also,  fraternization  between  the  visiting  youths  and  their  Japanese  counterparts 
will  be  promoted  through  their  utilization  of  reasonable-priced  accommodation  facilities. 

9.  Regarding  the  present  home-visit  system,  efforts  will  be  made  to  increase  the  number  of  hosting 
homes,  to  improve  the  method  of  arrangement,  and,  furthermore,  to  expand  it  to  a  home-stay  system. 

10.  In  order  to  grasp  the  actual  condition  of  Japanese  traveling  overseas,  the  following  surveys  will  be 
conducted,  centering  on  Asia  and  Pacific  regions,  so  that  problems  involved  may  be  identified: 

(1)  a  survey,  on  the  domestic  side,  of  Japanese  who  are  experienced  In  overseas  travel;  and  (2)  a 
survey,  on  the  overseas  side,  of  various  organizations  which  receive  Japanese  travelers. 

11.  In  addition  to  the  tourism  portion  of  the  activities  of  the  Southeast  Asian  Promotion  Center  for 
Trade,  Investment  and  Tourism,  which  is  entrusted  to  JNTO  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  training 
courses  for  tourism  personnel  mainly  of  developing  countries  will  be  conducted  In  cooperation  with 
the  Overseas  Technical  Cooperation  Agency  (OTCA) .  Also,  counseling,  good  offices  or  assistance  will, 
upon  request,  be  offered,  in  connection  with  surveys  and  technical  cooperation  on  tourism  development 
in  such  countries. 

BUDGET  (Fiscal  Years  1969  -  1972) 

The  JNTO  reported  the  following  tourism  budgets  for  fiscal  years  1969-1972: 

FISCAL  1972        FISCAL  1971  FISCAL  1970  FISCAL  196? 

(Apr  '72-Mar  '73)   (Apr  '71-Mar  '72)      (Apr  '70-Mar  '71)       (Apr  *69-M*r  •' 
NCOME 

Government  Subsidy  $4,036,549         $2,969,569  $2,767,266  $2,693,939 

Contributions  298,507  222,222  206,333  208,333 

Miscellaneous  547,533  120,550  201,922  81,595 

TOTAL  $4,882,590        $3,312,361  $3,157,519  $2,983,867 

XPENSE 

Overseas   Tourist    Promotion   Expense  $2,900,183  $2,203,266  $2,176,661  $2,056,996 

Overseas  Offices  (1,859,963)  (1,656,016)  (1,606,856)  (1,31    , 

Publicity  Activities  (521,231)  (366,096)  .161)  338,966) 

Publicity  Materials  (518,989)  (383,156)  (610,266)  (607,769 

Convention  Promotional  Activities  $       44,631  36,967  36,967  36,966 

Other   Promotional  Activities  $     801,228  287,966                                    237,675 

Tourist   Information  Centera  (108,366)  (65,025)                                  (66,983) 

Research  and  Survey  (32,381)  (26,106)                                  (26,106) 

Other  Activities  (660,481)  (198,613)  (166,586) 

Management  $1,136,549  766,167  706,616  660,117 

TOTAL  $4,882,590  $3,312,362  $3,157,519  $2,983,867 

NOTE:      U.S.   dollar  values   for   fiscal  years   1969-1971  were  rcportod  by  JNTO.      The  FY   1972  rate  of 
exchange  used  was  U.S.   $1   -  V   268. 

SOURCE:      Japan  National  Tourist  Organization,   Tourism  in  Japan    (annual   reports). 
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TRAVEL  AGENCY  BUSINESS  IN  JAPAN 


APPENDIX  FFF 


According  to  the  Japan  National  Tourist  Organization  in  their  annual  report, 
Tourism  in  Japan:   1972,  the  structure  of  the  travel  agency  business  in  Japan 
is  as  follows: 

In  Japan,  it  is  essential  that  those  who  intend  to  operate  a  travel  agency 
business  should  be  registered  with  the  Government  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Travel  Agency  Business  Law.   This  registration  is  intended 
to  insure  that  the  interest  of  travelers  shall  be  protected  and  reception 
service  of  high  quality  shall  be  offered  to  them.   The  registration  is  available 
on  application  for  those  who  satisfy  certain  conditions  regarding  staff, 
financial  ability,  credit,  etc.   The  person  who  has  been  registered  shall 
deposit  a  business  quarantee  fund  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  business 
and  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Government  on  his  fees  and  on  travel  arrangement 
contracts  completed.   The  administrative  authorities  may,  if  necessary,  order 
the  travel  agents  to  alter  the  said  fees  and  contracts. 

In  case  of  those  who  handle  only  domestic  travel  by  Japanese  nationals 
(called  "domestic  travel  agents"),  registration  is  obtainable  from  prefectural 
governors.   In  other  cases,  however,  the  registration  is  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Minister  for  Transport. 

The  travel  agents  coming  under  the  former  category  number  4,041  as  of 
January  1972  while  those  under  the  latter  (called  "general  travel  agents") 
number  184  as  of  January  1973. 

Of  the  general  travel  agents  handling  domestic  and  overseas  travel  by 
Japanese  nationals  and  domestic  travel  by  foreign  visitors,  72  are  IATA 
approved  agents.   Almost  all  of  the  agents  share  also  membership  in  PATA, 
ASTA  and  UFTAA.   Several  of  them  have  overseas  branch  offices  and  local 
corporations . 

With  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  incoming  tourists  and 
Japanese  overseas  travelers,  the  amount  of  proceeds  accruing  from  arrangements 
for  their  travel  is  also  showing  a  sharp  upward  curve. 

The  following  table  shows  the  volume  of  business  handled  by  the  general 
travel  agents  during  the  three  years  from  1969  to  1971. 

Of  the  total  revenue  that  the  travel  agents  obtain,  the  ratio  of  that  from 
domestic  tour  arrangements  is  exceedingly  high.   The  data  on  sales  by  those 
agents  registered  with  prefectural  governments  are  regrettably  unavailable. 
However,  as  regards  the  sales  by  those  agents  who  have  obtained  their  regis- 
tration from  the  Minister  of  Transport,  domestic  travel  occupies  72%,  overseas 
travel  by  Japanese  26%  and  travel  by  incoming  tourists  2%,  of  the  total  sales. 


NUMBER  OF  FOREIGN  AND  JAPANESE  TOURISTS  HANDLED 


BY  THE 

GENERAL  TRAVEL  AGENTS  AND 

THEIR  PROCEEDS 

Incoming 

Domestic 

Outgoing 

Year 

Foreign 

Japanese 

Japanese 

Total 

Tourists 
631,687 

Tourists 
40,967,520 

Tourists 
575,029 

Number  of 

1969 

42,174,236 

Tourists 

1970 

1,012,530 

44,786,317 

723,172 

46,522,019 

Handled 

1971 

612,183 

42,130,092 

1,024,923 

43,767,198 

Proceeds  by 

1969 

12,203,527 

347,261,453 

98,485,516 

457,950,496 

Travel  Agents 

1970 

22,611,733 

447,056,419 

140,221,198 

609,889,350 

(¥  1,000) 

1971 

10,875,323 

472,893,904 

171,975,899 

655,745,126 

Commission 

1969 

1,163,910 

22,630,293 

8,489,807 

32,284,010 

(Revenue) 

1970 

3,610,709 

31,854,541 

11,010,963 

46,476,213 

(¥  1,000) 

1971 

1,705,964 

36,661,808 

16,615,575 

54,983,347 
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LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  TOURISM  IN  JAPAN 

According  to  the  Japan  National  Tourist  Organization  in  its  annual  report,  Tourism  in  Japan:   1972, 
tourism  laws  and  regulations  in  Japan  are  as  follows: 

The  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  tourism  whose  enforcement  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Tourism,  Ministry  of  Transport,  are  described  as  follows: 

1.  Tourism  Basic  Law  (Law  No.  107  of  1963) 

In  view  of  the  contribution  that  tourism  makes  towards  the  improvement  of  international  payments 
balance,  furtherance  of  economic  and  cultural  interchange  with  foreign  nations,  promotion  of  the  nation's 
health,  encouragement  of  its  will  to  work,  and  the  enhancement  of  its  culture,  this  Law  was  enforced 
with  the  aim  and  purpose  of  contributing  towards  the  furtherance  of  international  friendship,  development 
of  national  life,  and  at  the  same  time,  towards  the  adjustment  of  the  domestic  regional  differences  in 
economic  and  social  adjustment  of  the  domestic  regional  differences  in  economic  and  social  conditions, 
through  the  following  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  State: 

a)  To  stimulate  the  inflow  of  foreign  tourists  and  improve  reception  services  to  them; 

b)  To  establish  domestic  tourist  resorts  and  routes  for  foreigners  on  a  comprehensive  and  integrated  basis; 

c)  To  ensure  the  safety  of  tourists  in  traveling  and  increase  their  conveniences; 

d)  To  facilitate  family  travel  and  other  wholesome  travel  by  the  general  public; 

e)  To  relieve  excessive  concentration  of  tourists  into  specific  tourist  resorts; 

f)  To  develop  tourism  in  underdeveloped  regions; 

g)  To  protect,  cultivate  and  develop  tourist  resources; 
and 

h)   To  beautify  tourist  resorts. 

The  Tourism  Basic  Law  provides  that  the  Government  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Diet,  which 
is  the  so-called  "White  Paper  on  Tourism,"  on  the  present  situation  of  tourism  in  this  country  and  the 
measures  which  have  been  and  will  be  adopted  by  the  State.   It  further  stipulates  that  a  Tourism 
Policy  Council  shall  be  established,  whose  duty  is  to  carry  out  investigations  and  deliverations  on 
important  matters  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Law. 

2.  Law  for  Aids  to  International  Tourist  Industry  (Law  No.  259  of  1949) 

It  is  stipulated  in  the  Law  that  to  promote  the  international  industry,  the  Government  may,  when 
deemed  particularly  necessary,  to  grant  subsidies  to  non-profit-making  organizations  engaged  in  the 
tourist  industry,  within  the  limits  of  the  national  budget,  to  cover  part  of  the  expenses  required  for 
their  activities. 

The  Japan  National  Tourist  Organization  is  the  only  organization  to  which  this  Law  is  applicable. 

3 .  Japan  National  Tourist  Organization  Law  (Law  No.  39  of  1959) 

The  Law  provides  that  a  Japan  National  Tourist  Organization  shall  be  established  with  a  capital 
investment  by  the  Government,  having  as  its  object  the  promotion  of  international  tourism  through 
overseas  tourist  publicity,  improvement  of  visitors'  reception  services,  and  other  activities  necessary 
to  induce  foreign  visitors  to  Japan.   It  also  stipulates  the  business  line,  personnel  affairs,  and 
financial  affairs  of  the  Organization. 

4.  Guide-Interpreter  Business  Law  (Law  No.  210  of  1949) 

This  Law  was  enacted  with  an  aim  to  achieve  a  sound  development  of  the  guide-interpreter  business 
whereby  contributing  towards  the  improvement  of  reception  services  to  foreign  visitors.   It  provides 
that  any  person  who  intends  to  engage  in  the  guide-interpreter  business  shall  pass  an  examination 
conducted  by  the  Minister  for  Transport  and  shall  obtain  a  license  from  the  prefectural  governor. 

5.  Travel  Agency  Business  Law  (Law  No.  239  of  1952) 

This  Law  aims  at  a  sound  development  of  the  travel  agency  business  whereby  contributing  to 
improvement  in  reception  services  to  Japanese  and  foreign  travelers.   It  provides  that  any  person  who 
intends  to  operate  a  travel  agency  business  shall  be  entered  in  the  register  with  the  Minister  for 
Transport;  that  he  who  has  acquired  registration  shall  deposit  a  certain  amount  of  his  business 
guarantee  fund;  and  that  he  shall  fix  the  fees  for  travel  arrangements  which  he  shall  report  to  the 
Minister  for  Transport. 

To  meet  the  demands  for  the  modernization  of  the  travel  agency  business,  this  Law  was  amended 
extensively  in  May  1971  and  the  revised  Law  came  into  force  on  November  10,  1971.   The  main  items  of  the 
amendment  are  as  follows: 

a)  A  sub-agent  shall  be  registered  in  his  own  name. 

b)  Travel  agents  shall  appoint  one  or  more  authorized  travel  agency  business  managers,  who  shall 
be  stationed  at  each  office  of  travel  agents,  to  see  that  the  business  handled  at  the  office 
is  carried  out  properly. 

c)  Some  provisions  are  added  to  control  the  way  of  operating  the  travel  agency  business  for  the 
protection  of  a  traveler  as  a  consumer. 

d)  The  contracts  for  travel  arrangements  shall  be  approved  by  the  Minister  for  Transport. 

e)  An  association  of  travel  agents,  when  it  is  nominated  by  the  Minister  for  Transport,  can  take 
some  quasi-governmental  actions  for  the  common  profit  of  its  members. 
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6.  Law  for  Improvement  of  International  Tourist  Hotel  Facilities  (Law  No.  279  of  1949) 
This  Law  aims  to  deveiop  hotels  and  other  accommodation  facilities  for  travelers  from  abroad 

whereby  contributing  towards  the  improvement  of  the  visitors'  reception  services.   By  this  Law,  any 
person  operating  a  hotel  or  ryokan,  which  satisfies  certain  conditions  and  standards,  can  have  it 
entered  in  the  register  with  the  Minister  for  Transport  and  special  privileges  shall  be  granted  to  the 
registered  hotel  or  ryokan  through  various  concessions. 

7.  Law  for  Mortgages  on  Tourist  Facilities  Property  (Law  No.  91  of  1968) 

This  Law  aims  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  funds  by  an  entrepreneur  so  that  the  private  tourist 
enterprises  may  be  developed.   The  procedures  governing  establishment  of  the  tourist  facilities  property 
are  stipulated  in  the  Law.   The  tourist  facilities  to  which  this  Law  is  applicable  are:   a)  children's 
playgrounds;  b)  zoological  gardens;  c)  aquariums;  d)  botanical  and  other  gardens;  e)  observation 
facilities  (restricted  to  those  with  a  cableway  installed) ;  f )  skiing  grounds  (restricted  to  those  with 
a  cableway  installed);  g)  ice-skating  rinks  (restricted  to  those  with  a  refrigerating  equipment); 
and  h)  swimming-pools  (restricted  to  those  with  a  water  purification  equipment). 

Besides  the  above,  laws  and  regulations  relevant  to  tourism  which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  other  government  agencies  are  as  follows: 

8.  Natural  Parks  Law  (Law  No.  161  of  1957) 

This  Law  aims  at  protecting  places  of  outstanding  scenic  beauty  and  encouraging  the  nation  to 
utilize  them,  whereby  contributing  towards  the  nation's  health,  relaxation  and  education.   The  Law 
stipulates  the  regulations  regarding  the  Natural  Parks  Council,  designation  of  national  parks,   quasi- 
national  parks  and  sea  parks,  the  penalties  for  disfiguring  of  natural  parks,  and  matters  relating  to 
park  schemes,  park  work,  and  so  forth. 

9.  Nature  Conservation  Law  (Law  No.  85  of  1972) 

This  Law  aims  to  secure  nature  conservation  and  provides  for  the  planning  and  execution  of  such 
measures  as  may  be  considered  appropriate  for  this  purpose.   The  Law  also  stipulates  the  restriction 
of  such  actions  as  may  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  nature.   It  is  further  stipulated  in  the  Law  that  in 
the  Nature  Conservation  Area  which  the  Environment  Agency  designates,  such  actions  as  may  have  any 
effect  upon  nature  shall  not  be  conducted  without  due  permission  of,  or  notice  to,  the  Environment 
Agency. 

10.  Ryokan  Business  Law  (Law  No.  138  of  1948) 

This  Law  aims  to  enforce  discipline  and  control  of  those  engaged  in  hotel  and  ryokan  business, 
from  the  viewpoints  of  public  health  and  sanitation.   It  is  provided  in  the  Law  that  any  person  who 
intends  to  operate  a  hotel  or  ryokan  shall  obtain  permission  from  the  prefectural  governor. 

11.  Law  for  Protection  of  Cultural  Properties  (Law  No.  214  of  1950) 

This  Law  aims  to  preserve  cultural  properties  and  utilize  them  whereby  contributing  towards  the 
enhancement  of  the  nation's  cultural  standards.   It  governs  matters  relating  to  the  designation, 
protection  (including  repair  work,  purchase,  installation  of  disaster -prevention  facilities  and  others); 
the  management  of  cultural  properties,  and  matters  relating  to  the  Cultural  Property  Protection  Council. 

12.  Special  Measures  Law  for  the  Preservation  of  Historical  Climate  in  Ancient  Capitals  (Law  No.  1  of  1%6) 
This  Law  stipulates  the  special  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  State  and  local  autonomies  to  preserve 

for  posterity  the  historical  sites  and  scenery  in  Kyoto,  Nara,  Kamakura  and  other  cities  designated  by 
the  Government  Ordinance.   The  Law  governs  matters  relating  to  the  designation  of  such  areas,  prevention 
of  their  disfiguring,  preservation  plans,  and  to  the  Historical  Climate  Council. 

13.  Hot  Springs  Law  (Law  No.  125  of  1948) 

This  Law  aims   to  protect  hot  springs  and  encourage  their  proper  utilization,  whereby  contributing 
towards  the  promotion  of  public  welfare.   It  is  stipulated  in  the  Law  that  any  person  who  intends  to 
bore  a  hot-spring  well  and  to  utilize  it  shall  obtain  permission  from  the  prefectural  governor. 
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APPENDIX   HHH 

JAPAN'S  CLASSIFICATION  OF  VISITORS 

According  to  the  Japan  National  Tourist  Organization  in  its  annual  report, 
Tourism  in  Japan:   1972,  visitors  are  classified  as  follows: 

I.   The  number  of  foriegn  visitors  to  Japan  has  been  calcula-ted  on  the  basis 
of  the  data  prepared  by  the  Immigration  Bureau,  Ministry  of  Justice. 

II.   The  amount  of  their  expenditures  has  been  calculated  in  accordance  with 
the  Balance  of  Payments  Manual  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  by 
the  Bank  of  Japan. 

III.   The  number  of  foreign  visitors  to  Japan  does  not  include  those  repre- 
senting permanent  residents,  crewmen  of  vessels  or  aircraft  and  U.N.  or  U.S. 
forces  personnel  and  their  families. 

IV.  The  columns  classified  by  object  of  entry  conform  to  the  classification 
provided  for  in  the  Immigration  Control  Order,  (Cabinet  Order  No.  319,  1951)  as 
shown  below.  (The  periods  of  stay  permitted  to  entrants  are  given  in  parentheses.) 

1.   Tourists 


1)  Tourist  (Tourist  visa--An  alien  visiting  this  country  for  sightseeing.) 

(sixty  days) 

2)  Tourist  (Transit  visa--An  alien  permitted  to  travel  in  immediate 
transit  of  this  country  in  order  to  go  to  another  country.)      (fifteen  days) 

3)  Overlander  (An  alien  on  board,  excluding  a  crewman,  who  leaves  a  ship 
at  a  port  of  call  for  sightseeing  and  boards  the  same  ship  again  at  another 
port  in  Japan.)  (within  fifteen  days) 

2.   Shore  Excursionists 


An  alien  who  visits  the  vicinity  of  a  port  or  an  airport  while  his  ship 
or  airplane  is  staying  there.  (within  seventy-two  hours) 

If  a  passenger  lands  at  more  than  two  ports,  each  time  he  shall  be  added  to 
the  number  of  shore  excursionists. 

3.   Business  and  Other  Travelers 


1)  A  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  or  a  member  of  suite  of  such. 

2)  An  alien  who  enters  Japan  on  official  business  of  the  foreign  government 
or  international  organization  which  the  Japanese  Government  has  recognized. 

3)  An  alien  who  seeks  to  engage  in  such  economic  activities  as  foreign 
trade,  business  enterprises  or  investment.  (three  years) 

4)  The  spouse  and  unmarried  minor  children  of  those  who  come  under  the 
preceding  item. 

5)  A  business  traveler  who  stays  shortly  in  this  country.       (180  days) 

6)  An  alien  who  seeks  to  pursue  a  specific  branch  of  study  or  undergo 
education  at  a  certain  academic  or  educational  institution  in  Japan,  (one  year) 

7)  An  alien  who  seeks  to  engage  in  the  guidance  in  scienti  ic  research 
or  teaching  at  a  specified  research  institution  or  educational  institution  in 
Japan.  (three  years) 

8)  An  alien  who  seeks  to  engage  in  musical,  fine  arts,  literary,  scientific 
and  other  artistic  or  academic  activities.  (one  year) 

9)  An  alien  who  seeks  to  pursue  or  engage  in  theatrical  performances, 
entertainment  or  musical  performances,  or  sports  or  other  show  business  in 
Japan.  (sixty  days) 

10)  An  alien  who  is  dispatched  to  Japan  solely  to  pursue  the  duties  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  or  missionary  by  a  foreign  religious  organization. 

(three  years) 

11)  An  alien  who  is  dispatched  to  Japan  as  a  representative  of  the  press, 
broadcasting,  motion  picture  and  other  journalistic  organization,  (three  years) 

12)  An  alien  who  is  invited  by  a  public  or  private  organization  of  Japan 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  his  advanced  or  special  industrial  technique 

or  skill.  (three  years) 

13)  An  alien  who  seeks  to  enter  Japan  solely  to  engage  in  skilled  employment. 

(one  year) 

14)  The  spouse  and  unmarried  minor  children  of  those  who  come  under  each 
of  the  preceding  items. 

15)  (a)  An  alien  who  visits  his  relatives.   (b)  An  alien  who  enters  Japan 
to  marry.   (c)  An  alien  who  is  a  patient,   (d)  A  child  who  is  not  a  Japanese 
national  and  is  taken  by  Japanese  residents  abroad.   (e)  A  sportsman  not  seeking 
to  make  profit.   (f)   An  alien  who  is  dispatched  to  some  countries  except  Japan 
as  a  representative  of  the  press.   (g)  An  alien  who  operates  his  business  as  a 
doctor,  a  lawyer  or  a  patent  attorney.   (h)  An  alien  who  attends  a  non -govern- 
mental international  conference  held  in  Japan.   (i)  An  alien  who  comes  to  Japan 
from  a  certain  area  as  a  student  apprentice  of  factory  or  institute.   (j)  An 

alien  who  is  especially  permitted  to  enter  and  stay  in  Japan  by  the  Minister  for  Justice, 
(within  three  years) 
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